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VoLUME SIXTEEN MARCH, 1949 NuMBER ONE 


THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT: 
A SELECTIVE AND CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


FOR THE YEAR 1948 
J. Raymonp Dersy, Editor 


This bibliography, as a whole, is designed to cover a “ move- 
ment ” rather than a period. The English section is limited to 
the years 1800-1837; but other sections are not so limited, of 
course. Important books published earlier are included in the 
list for 1948 when for some reason they were inadequately 
noticed in the bibliography for 1947 (ELH 15. 1-59) or when 
significant reviews have appeared within the year 1948. In all 
cases when no date is specified, 1948 may be assumed. 

The Editor acknowledges with gratitude the assistance pro- 
vided by his several collaborators, for materials gathered or 
for critical comments or for both. They are Albert J. George 
(French) , Ludwig W. Kahn (German), Nicholson B. Adams 
and E. Herman Hespelt (Spanish) , Gerald M. Moser (Portu- 
guese) ; and, in English, Stewart C. Wilcox, James V. Logan, 
Richard D. Altick, Ernest Bernbaum, Kenneth Neill Cameron, 
Clarence D. Thorpe, Bennett Weaver, Elisabeth Schneider, 
David V. Erdman, and Thomas M. Raysor. 
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THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT: BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Bulletin de l’Académie royale de langue et de littérature frangaise de 
Belgique (Brussels) 
The Adelphi (Manchester, England) 
Amérique frangaise (Montreal) 
American literature 
Proceedings of the American philosophical society 
American political science review 
Antioch review 
L’Arche (Paris) 
American Slavic and East European review. 
The American Society of the Legion of Honor magazine (New York) 
Atenea (Concepcién, Chile) 
Books abroad 
La Bataille (Paris) 
Bulletin du bibliophile et du bibliothécaire 
Boletin de la biblioteca menéndez pelayo 
Bulletin des études frangaises (Montreal) 
Bibliografia Hispanica 
Bulletin Hispanique 
Bulletin of Spanish studies (Liverpool) 
The Commonweal 
Cuadernos americanos (Mexico) 
College English 
Le Canada Francais (Quebec) 
Confluences (Paris) 
Cahiers d’histoire de la révolution francaise (New York) 
Cuadernos de literatura 
Comparative literature studies (Cardiff) 
Charles Lamb society bulletin 
Culture (Quebec) 
Conférence (Paris) 
The Dublin review NY HTB 
Durham University journal NYT 
Esprit (Paris) P 
Journal of English literary history Pa 
L’Eternelle revue (Paris) PHYL 
Les Etoiles (Paris) PMLA 
The Explicator 
Fontaine (Algiers and Paris) 
France-Amérique (New York) 
La France au combat (Paris) 
La France libre (London) 
French review 
De Gids (Amsterdam) 
Gavroche (Paris) 
Germanic review 
Hibbert journal 
Huntington library quarterly 
Horizon (London) 
Hispanic review 
Hemispheres (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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Kenyon review 


Latomus, revue d’études latines (Brussels) 
Lettres frangaises (Buenos Ayres) 

Les Lettres francaises (Paris) 

British broadcasting corporation listener 
Le Monde (Paris) 

Mercure de France 

Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht 
Modern languages 

Modern language journal 

Modern language notes 

Modern language quarterly 

Modern language review 

Messager de New York 

Modern philology 

Musical quarterly 

Music and letters (London) 


The Nation 
La Nef (Paris) 


New English review 
Nouvelles littéraires (Paris) 
Neophilologus (Groningen) 


Notes & queries 


The New republic 
La nouvelle reléve (Montreal) 
New statesman & nation 


New Yorker 


New York Herald Tribune book review 
New York Times book review 


Poetry 
Paru (Paris) 


Phylon (The Atlanta University review) 
Publications of modern language association of America 


Poésie (Paris) 


Philological quarterly 


Partisan review 


Poesia e verita (Rome) 
Quarterly review of literature (Chapel Hill) 
Renaissance (New York) 

Review of English studies 

La République francaise (New York) 
Revista de filologia espafiola 

Revista de fiologia Hispanica 

Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France 
Revue dhistoire de la philosophie 

Revista Iberoamericana 
Revue de littérature comparée 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Jeunesse (Paris) 
Journal of English and Germanic philology 
Journal of the history of ideas 

Journal of modern history 

. Journal of philosophy 

Jewish social studies 
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Revista de las Indias (Bogota) 
Rocky mountain review 
Revue de Paris 
Revue de la pensée francaise (New York) 
Revue politique et parlementaire (Paris) 
Romanic review 
The Review of religion 
Revue trimestrielle canadienne (Montreal) Anglo-F 
Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa B 
The Shakespeare Association bulletin T 
South Atlantic quarterly oe 
Scrutiny English 
Slavonic and East European review KF 
Studies in philology 
Sewanee review Greenou; 
Saturday review of literature ch 
Thought R 
Times literary supplement (London) : 
Time and tide Price, La 
Universidad de la Habana JI 
United States quarterly book list 
University of Toronto quarterly The Ron 
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ENGLISH 


1. BrstiocRAPHY 


Anglo-French and Franco-American studies: a current bibliography. 
By Donald F. Bond, Joseph M. Carriére, and Joseph E. 
Tucker. RR 39 (1948). 181-203. 


English literature, 1660-1800: a current bibliography. By Arthur 
Friedman and Louis A. Landa. PQ 27 (1948). 123-58. 


Greenough, Chester Noyes. A bibliography of the Theophrastian 
character in English. See ELH 15 (1948). 5. 
Rev. by Benjamin Boyce in JEGP 47 (1948). 92-94. 

Price, Lawrence M. Anglo-German literary bibliography for 1947. 
JEGP 47 (1948) . 286-87. 


The Romantic movement: a selective and critical bibliography for 
the year 1947. By J. Raymond Derby and others. ELH 15 
(1948) . 1-59. 


Southern Humanities Conference. Humanistic scholarship in the 
South: a survey of work in progress. Chapel Hill. Univ. 
of North Carolina Press, 1949. 
To be published early in 1949. 


Templeman, William D. Report of the conference on nineteenth 
century English studies, October 2, 1948. Mimeographed. 
Los Angeles. Pacific Coast Committee for the Humanities. 
Pp. ii. 


Deals with present Pacific-Coast facilities for, and programs of research 
in, English literature of the nineteenth century. The conference, held at 
Stanford, was sponsored by the American Council of Learned Societies, 
through the committee named above. Copies of the report are obtainable 
free on request from W. D. Templeman, Univ. of Southern California, Los 
Angeles 7. 


Victorian bibliography for 1947. By Austin Wright. MP 45 (1948). 
246-69. 


2. ENVIRONMENT: Art, Soctety, Pouitics, RELIGION 


Adams, M. Ray. Studies in the literary backgrounds of English 
radicalism. See ELH 15 (1948). 5-6. 


Rev. by George Kitchin in MLR 43 (1948) . 265-66; by Thomas M. Raysor 
in MLN 68 (1948). 580; in AL 20 (1948). 90. 
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6 THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT: BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Anderson, G. K. Popular survivals of the Wandering Jew in Eng- 
land. JEGP 46 (1947). 367-82. 


A succinct account of the relatively cool reception accorded the legend in 
England before its being taken up by the Gothic writers and Romantic poets. 

(S. C. W.) 
Ashton, T. S. The industrial revolution, 1760-1830. Home Uni- 


versity Library. London. Oxford Univ. Press. 


Camden Miscellany. Vol. XVIII. London. Royal Historical 

Society. 

Rev. in TLS July 31, p. 430. 

Includes letters from Wellington to his brother William Wellesley-Pole, and 
other Wellingtoniana. 

Campbell, Kathleen. Beau Brummell. A biographical study. Lon- 
don. Hammond, Hammond. 

Rev. in TLS Apr. 10, p. 203. 

Cole, Margaret. Makers of the labour movement. With a foreword 
by the Right Hon. Hugh Dalton. London. Longmans. 
Rev. in TLS Aug. 14, p. 458. 

Includes biographical sketches of Paine, Cobbett, Place, ete. 

George, Eric. The life and death of Benjamin Robert Haydon, 
1786-1846. London. Oxford Univ. Press. 

Rev. by Robin Ironside in Spectator Dec. 3, p. 742. 

George, M. Dorothy. Catalogue of political and personal satires 
preserved in the Department of Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum. Vol. VII, 1793-1800. Vol. VIII, 1801-1810. 
London. British museum. 

Rev. in TLS Nov. 20, pp. 645-47 (important article). 

Gore, John. Creevey. London. Murray. 

Rev. by Ralph Partridge in NSN 36 (1948). 467-68. 
A condensation of the Papers. 

Howe, Eric, ed. The London compositor. Documents relating to 
wages, working conditions and customs of the London 
printing trade, 1785-1900. New York. Oxford Univ. Press. 


James, Admiral Sir William. The durable monument. London. 
Longmans. 
Rev. by G. P. Griggs in Spectator Oct. 29, p. 566. 
A biography of Admiral Nelson. 

Key, Sydney J. John Constable, his life and work. British Painters 
series. London. Phoenix House. 


Rev. by Jonathan Mayne in Spectator June 18, pp. 744-46; and in TLS 
July 3, p. $74. 
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ENGLISH: ART, SOCIETY, POLITICS, RELIGION 7 


Lamb, G. F. Some Anglo-American literary contacts. Quarterly 
review 285 (1947) . 247-58. 
Americans in England (especially Irving, Cooper, N. P. Willis) during the 

Romantic period and their relations with the English writers Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Hunt, Lamb, and others. 


Landreth, Helen. The pursuit of Robert Emmet. New York. 
Whittlesey House. 
Rev. by Horace Reynolds in NYT Feb. 1, p. 22. 

Lang, Varley. Benjamin Robert Haydon. PQ 26 (1947) . 235-47. 


An illuminating discussion showing that Haydon’s ideas on the values of 
art in English culture were ahead of his time, and that they anticipated, 
without necessarily influencing, Arnold, Morris, and Ruskin. (S.C. W.) 


Leopardi, Giacomo. Poems from. Translated by John Heath- 
Stubbs. New Directions. 
Rev. in CE 9 (1948). 347. 

McCausland, Hugh. The English carriage. London. Batchworth 
Press. 


Rev. in TLS Sept. 11, p. 510. 
Includes material on road transportation in the early nineteenth century. 


McLean, Ruar. George Cruikshank. English Masters of Black and 
White. London. Art and Technics. 

Rev. TLS Apr. 10, p. 202. 

Macqueen-Pope, W. Haymarket: theatre of perfection. London. 
W. H. Allen. 

Rev. in TLS July 10, p. 388. 

Mayne, Jonathan. Landseer reconsidered as a painter. Li Oct. 14, 
pp. 569-70. 

Morris, Max, ed. From Cobbett to the Chartists. Extracts from 
contemporary sources. History in the Making. Nineteenth 
Century. Vol. I, 1815-1848. London. Lawrence and Wishart. 
Rev. in TLS May 29, p. 305. 


A small collection of excerpts from contemporary documents illustrating 
the development of working-class ideas and institutions. 


Myers, Robert Manson. Handel’s Messiah: a touchstone of taste. 
New York. Macmillan. 

Rev. by Herbert Weinstock in NYHTB Aug. 8, p. 10; and by Morris C. 
Hastings in NYT June 20, p. 17. 
Contains material on early nineteenth century performances. 

Neff, Emery. The poetry of history. The contribution of literature 
and literary scholarship to the writing of history since Vol- 
taire. New York. Columbia Univ. Press; London. Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 


Rev. by F. Hinsley in Spectator July 2, pp. 22-24; by Garrett Mattingly 
in NYT Feb. 29, p. 3; and in TLS Sept. 11, p. 515. 
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8 THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT: BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Pilcher, Donald. The regency style, 1800 to 1830. London. 
Batsford. 
Rev. in TLS July 31, p. 424. 
On the architecture of the period. 

Price, Cecil. The English theatre in Wales in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. Cardiff. Univ. of Wales Press. 
Rev. in TLS Oct. 30, p. 612. 

Robinson, Howard. The British post office: a history. Princeton. 
Princeton Univ. Press. 


Probably the definitive work on this important aspect of social history; 
based on exhaustive research and meticulously documented. The English 
postal arrangements in the early nineteenth century are fully treated, and 
the book therefore will be of constant reference value to all scholars working 
on problems involving correspondence. (R.D. A.) 


Scholes, Perey A. The great Dr. Burney. 2 vols. Oxford Univ. 
Press. 

Rev. in TLS Sept. 4, p. 498. 

A second book of Danish verse. Translated by Charles Wharton 
Stork. With a foreword by Johannes V. Jensen. For the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. Princeton. Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1947. 

Rev. by Ernest Bernbaum in Scandinavian studies 20 (1948). 36-40. 

Settle, Allison. English fashion. Britain in pictures. London. 
Collins. 

Rev. in TLS Aug. 7, p. 440. 
Includes material on the early nineteenth century. 

Skard, Sigmund. The use of color in literature. Philadelphia. 
American Philosophical Society. 1946. 

Rev. by Rosemary Freeman in MLR 43 (1948). 294. 
Critical account of the research so far made into the use of color in litera- 
ture, with bibliography. Includes material on the Romanticists. 

Thomas, Maurice Walton. The early factory legislation. A study 
in legislative and administrative evolution. Leigh-on-Sea. 
Thames Bank Publishing Co. 

Rev. in TLS July 24, p. 417. 

Venturi, Lionello. Modern painters. New York. Scribner’s, 1947. 
Rev. in VQR (Winter, 1948). xxv-xxvi. 

Agreeable, sound treatments of Goya, David, Ingres, Delacroix, Corot, 
Daumier, and Courbet. 

Whiffen, Marcus. Stuart and Georgian churches outside London 

1603 to 1837. New York. Batsford. 
Rev. in VQR (Summer, 1948). xc. 
Wolpe, B. L. Early lithography. TLS Aug. 7, p. 443. 


A letter to the editor, appealing for the loan of material, especially that 
relating to lithography in the years 1801-1825. 
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ENGLISH: CRITICISM 9 


3. CRITICISM 


Bate, W.J. From Classic to Romantic. See ELH 15 (1948) . 7-8. 

Rev. by A. R. Humphreys in MLR 42 (1947). 509-11. 

Baugh, Albert C., ed. A literary history of England. New York. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts. 

Rev. by Charles Duffy in NYT May 23, p. 25; in VQR (Summer, 1948). 
Ixxx, Ixxxii; in CE 10 (1948). 63. 

The section on “the Restoration and eighteenth century,” by George 
Sherburn, contains chapters on pre-Romantic figures and influences; the 
chapters on the Romantic movement proper (pp. 1111-1278) are by Samuel 
C. Chew. 

Bernbaum, Ernest, ed. Anthology of Romanticism. Third edition, 


revised and enlarged. New York. Ronald Press. 

Rev. in CE 10 (1948). 121. 

English institute essays: 1946. New York. Columbia Univ. Press, 

1947. See “ Shelley ” s. v. “ Baker.” 

Rev. in VQR (Winter, 1948). xxi. 

Devoted to papers on two subjects, “The Critica] significance of bi- 
ographical evidence” and “ The Methods of literary studies.” Among the 
studies are Douglas Bush on Milton, Louis Landa on Swift, Carlos Baker on 
Shelley, and Marion Witt on Yeats. In addition Cleanth Brooks discusses 
“Literary criticism” and René Wellek “Six types of literary history.” 
An excellent volume. (S.C. W.) 

Essays mainly on the nineteenth century. Presented to Sir Hum- 
phrey Milford. London. Oxford Univ. Press. 

Rev. by C. J. Sisson in MLR 43 (1948). 435; by C. E. Vulliamy in 
Spectator Mar. 19, p. 352; and in TLS Apr. 17, p. 221. 

Includes Helen Darbishire’s study of Wordsworth’s “ The ruined cottage ” 
and “ The excursion.” 

Farren, Robert. The course of Irish verse in English. New York. 

Sheed and Ward, 1947. 

Rev. by Ann F. Wolfe in SRL March 20, p. 26. 


Foerster, D. M. Homer in English criticism: the historical approach 


in the eighteenth century. New Haven. Yale Univ. Press. 
Rev. by E. L. McAdam, Jr., in MLN 63 (1948). 142-43. 

Fogle, Richard Harter. A recent attack upon Romanticism. CE 9 
(1948) . 356-61. 


This is a companion-piece to Mr. Fogle’s “ The imaginal design of Shelley’s 
‘Ode to the West Wind’” (see “Shelley ”), which is a particular application 
of the sort of criticism the author advocates. 

Here Mr. Fogle, without overlooking the acute sensitiveness of the “ New 
Critics,” sees them as “ weak where the great Romantics are strongest: in a 
theory of the Imagination.” We need more, and more extended, discussions 
of the new-day theories of Irony and the Organic. The article seems to me 
a perspicuous defense and a suggestive attack. (S.C. W.) 
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Leavis, F. R. Revaluation: tradition and development in English 
poetry. New York. George W. Stewart, 1947. 
Rev. by Henry W. Wells in SRL Feb. 7, p. 17; by John Farrelly in NR 
Feb. 16, pp. 26-27; in VQR (Spring, 1948). xlviii. 
Lewis, Cecil Day. The poetic image. New York. Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1947. 
Rev. by David Daiches in SRL Feb. 28, pp. 16-17; in VQR (Spring, 1948). 
xlvii-xlviii. 
Lovejoy, A. O. Essays in the history of ideas. See “French. . . 
2. General,” infra. 


McCarthy, B. G. The female pen: the later women novelists, 1744- 
1818. Cork. Cork Univ. Press; Oxford. Blackwell. 


Rev. in TLS Mar. 27, p. 175; by Lorna Reynolds in Dublin Magazine 
(July-Sept.) . 51-53. 
Mizener, Arthur. The Scrutiny group. KR 10 (1948). 355-60. 
See p. 358 for brief appraisal of F. R. Leavis as critic of Shelley and Keats. 
Priestley, F. E. L. Newton and the Romantic concept of nature. 


UTQ (July, 1948). 323-36. 

Mr. Priestley points out the danger of reading into the eighteenth century 
the view of the nineteenth-century Romanticists that Newton destroyed the 
beauty of the universe by making it “hard, cold, colourless, silent and dead; 
a world of mathematically computable motions in mechanical regularity. . . .” 
The danger lies in believing that Newton’s stream of influence in the 
eighteenth century flowed but in one direction. Actually, however, New- 
tonianism could and did lead either to mechanism or to animism—to the 
French materialism of Holbach and Helvetius (through Locke), or to an 
alliance with the idealism of the Cambridge Platonists and Shaftesbury. 
Thus we can understand Shelley’s comment in the notes to Mab—one which 
would have astounded Newton himself—that “the consistent Newtonian is 
necessarily an atheist,” as well as Shaftesbury’s adoring rhapsodies and 
Wordsworth’s “ Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe! ” passage: the point being 
that Shelley reflects Holbach; Wordsworth the Anima Mundi of English 
Platonic-Newtonian conceptions. 

Mr. Priestley suggests therefore that “we need not believe with Marjorie 
Nicolson in Newton demands the muse that .. . ‘the shades of Plato with 
his disciples, Plotinus, Ficino, Pico, the Cambridge Platonists, and Shaftes- 
bury, seemed to ‘strive for mastery” over men’s souls with the ghosts of 
Bacon, Descartes, Locke, Newton,’ and that Thomson seems ‘ temporarily to 
reconcile the irreconcilables,’” for “ the argument over whether Thomson 
was a Shaftesburian or a Newtonian is in large measure a sham battle.” 
(pp. 335-36) It seems to me good literary history to examine the implications 
drawn from Newton’s Principia by the eighteenth century itself, and to avoid 
reading back into the century either what seem to us logical implications of 
Newtonianism or the attitudes of the nineteenth century regarding it. 
(S. C. W.) 


Shapiro, Karl. English prosody and modern poetry. See ELH 15 


(1948). 8. 
Rev. by Raymond Holden in SRL March 20, p. 16. 
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ENGLISH: STUDIES OF AUTHORS 11 


Stoll, Elmer Edgar. Critics at cross-purposes. ELH 14 (1947). 
320-28. 


Mr. Stoll emphasizes that the function of the critic is to attend to the 
work of art itself, not irresponsibly use the object of art as a starting point 
for unrelated subjective vagaries or for personal introspection. He cites 
criticism from Wordsworth and Coleridge to illustrate his point. (S.C. W.) 


Tarr, Sister Mary Muriel. Catholicism in Gothic fiction (1762- 
1820). Washington. The Catholic Univ. of America Press, 
1946. 
Rev. by J. M.S. Tompkins in RES 24 (1948). 166-67. 

Tinker, Chauncey Brewster. Essays in retrospect: collected articles 
and essays. New Haven. Yale Univ. Press. 


Rev. in AL 20 (1948). 87; by Homer Woodbridge in YR (Summer, 1948). 
733; by Ben Ray Redman in SRL July 31, 24-25. 


The year’s work in English studies. Vol. 25 (1944). Ed. for the 
English association by Frederick S. Boas. New York. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 
Rev. in CE 9 (1948). 463, and in VQR (Autumn, 1948). exiv. 


4. Strupres or AuTHors 


Austen. Chapman, R. W. “ Emma.” TLS Nov. 20, p. 653. 


Evidence for believing that The Watsons was a trial sketch for Emma. 
See also Q. D. Leavis in TLS Dec. 4, p. 682. 


McLaren, M. Charlotte Yonge and Jane Austen. TLS July 31, 
p. 429. 
A letter to the editor on biographical links between the two novelists. 
Maugham, W. Somerset. Great novelists and their novels. Pride 
and prejudice. Philadelphia. Winston. 
Rev. by John W. Aldridge in SRL Oct. 2, pp. 23-24. 
Pechey, R. F. Emma and Alton. TLS Sept. 11, p. 513. 


A letter to the editor on the probable location of Highbury in Jane 
Austen’s novel. See also TLS Sept. 18, p. 527. 


Baillie. Boyle, Andrew. Joanna Baillie. TLS Oct. 9, p. 569. 
An appeal for letters she wrote in 1825. 

Bentham. Bentham, Jeremy. A fragment on government, and an 
introduction to the principles of morals and legislation. Ed. 
with an introduction by Wilfred Harrison. Oxford. Blackwell. 


Keeton, George, and Schwarzenberger, Georg, eds. Jeremy Bentham 
and the law: a symposium. London. Stevens. 


Rev. in TLS Aug. 28, p. 480. See also TLS Sept. 25, p. 541, for comment 
by D. Geraint Evans. 
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Laski, Harold J. Jeremy Bentham. NSN 36 (1948). 152. 


An anniversary article (Bentham was born Feb. 15, 1748), summarizing 
Bentham’s historical significance. (C.F. H.) 


Blake. Blake’s “Introduction” to songs of innocence, Exp. 6. 
No. 6 (April, 1948). Q 14. 

Blake, William. Songs of innocence and of experience. As originally 
written and engraved. Albion Facsimiles. No. 1. London. 
Falcon Press. 

Facsimile of the copy in the Houghton Library. 

Davenport, A. Blake’s “ Minute particulars.” N&Q 193 (1948). 7. 

The phrase in Jerusalem, 91, has commonly been traced to a quite irrele- 
vant passage in Swedenborg’s Divine Providence. Here is a strikingly rele- 
vant suggestion—that the Fiend who accumulates particulars instead of 
“loving the greatest men best” is a spectre of Boswell who apologised for 
detailing “ minute particulars.” But the “ swell’d & bloated Form ” would not 


be “a residual image of Dr. Johnson” but Boswell’s book or what Boswell 
made of Johnson. (D. V. E.) 


Davies, J. G. The theology of William Blake. London. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 
Rev. by Kathleen Raine in NSN 36 (1948). 377; in TLS Nov. 20, p. 658. 
Erdman, David V. Blake, Flaxman, and the £100. PQ 27 (1948). 
279-81. 
Identification of a receipt previously thought to concern William Blake. 
Frye, Northrop. Fearful symmetry. See ELH 15 (1948). 9-10. 


Rev. by Henry Wasser in MLQ 9 (1948). 248-49; in TLS Jan. 10, p. 25; 
by Helen W. Randall in UTQ 17 (1948). 204-07. : 


Fuseli. See Ganz, infra. 
Ganz, Paul. Die Zeichnungen Hans Heinrich Fiisslis (Henry 
Fuseli). Bern-Olten. Urs Graf, 1947. 


These 120 reproductions, plus the briefer selection in Ruthven Todd’s 
Tracks in the snow (1947), provide matter for the student of Romantic 
surrealism—as well as visible evidence (not specifically pointed out by the 
editor) that Fuseli did find Blake “good to steal from.” One can see that 
“Oberon” (1795) imitates “Glad Day” (1780), that “The Spectre of the 
Night ” (1808) is a direct steal from the sixth page of Europe (1794), and 
that Fuseli’s sketch for the deluge (plate 66) derives from the last page 
of Europe. . 

Influence the other way is not so evident, although in a general way one 
agrees with Professor Ganz that Blake sees the human body “in den Pro- 
portionen und mit der Bewegungsfreiheit von Fussli”—with the difference 
that Blake’s eye is always, and Fuseli’s seldom, innocent. The one example 
I find here of Blake’s direct borrowing illustrates this difference. Plate 6 of 
Europe comes from a drawing in Fuseli’s Roman sketchbook which he made 
from an Italian fresco. Blake’s handling is symbolic and chaste, Fuseli’s 
heavily suggestive. The theme—a woman uncovering her sleeping lover—is 
one Fuseli frequently repeated (plates 18, 73; and plate 25 in Todd). 
(D. V. E.) 
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Ironside, Robin. The followers of William Blake. Magazine of 
Art 40 (1947) . 309-14. 


Blake’s illustrations for the Eclogues of Virgil (1821) taught artists Palmer, 
Calvert, and Richmond “how nature could be handled so as to express a 
spiritual conception” and brought on a ferment of religious bucolicism in 
the artists’ retreat at Shoreham (1825-1837) now recognized as “a climax 
in the evolution of English Romanticism.” 

Perhaps too much is made of the special influence on Blake of the subject 
matter of the Eclogues, for Mr. Ironside might have added the sheep-herding 
scenes in Blake’s Job (1825) to illustrate the climax of this same “ disturbing 
pastoralism ” in Blake’s own art and to indicate the Old Testament as a 
further and more complex source. (D. V. E.) 


McElderry. See “ Coleridge.” 
Mabbott, Thomas O. The hour of Blake’s birth. N&Q 143 (1948). 7. 


Blake’s horoscope, widely reprinted since Garnett discovered it in 1895, 
is here “ discovered” once more. (D.V.E.) 


Mabbott, T. O., and Samson, Edward C. Blake’s “ A poison tree.” 
Exp. 6. No.3 (Dec., 1947). 19. 
Two explanations. 

Wasser, Henry H. Notes on the Visions of the daughters of Albion 
by William Blake. MLQ 9 (1948) . 292-97. 


Views the poem “as an expression of Blake’s knowledge of the love affair 


between Mary Wollstonecraft and Henry Fuseli . . . [and of] his views on 
the nature of love and the function of the female instinct in his philosophy.” 
(R. D. A.) 


Weiss, Paul. Prophetic Blake. QRL 3 (1947). 406-13. 


Blake as a believer in Man. 


Byron. Bandy, W. T. Lord Byron and Lady Blessington: a bibli- 
ographical note. PQ 27 (1948). 186-87. 


Byron’s lines to the Countess first appeared in Les annales Romantiques 
for 1827-28, again in the Monthly magazine (Feb., 1829), and then in the 


Letters and journals, ed. Moore. Lady Blessington’s reply, a poem, is quoted. 
(S.C. W.) 


Borst, William A. Lord Byron’s first pilgrimage, 1809-1811. New 
Haven. Yale Univ. Press. 
Rev. by Carlos Baker in NYT Dec. 12, p. 19. 

Evans, Margiad. Byron and Emily Bronté, an essay. Life and 
letters 57 (1948). 193-216. 


“She was his superior I agree—but not always—he could and did equal 
her.” “Manfred and Heathcliffe paraphrase, translate, substantiate and per- 
sonify one voice uttering out of one inspiration.” 

Fuller, Roy, ed. Byron for today. London. Porcupine Press. 

An anthology. 


John Bull’s letter to Lord Byron. See “ Lockhart.” 
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Jordan, Hoover H. Byron and Moore. MLQ 9 (1948) . 429-39. 


Draws from the standard sources a connected narrative of the personal 
relations between the two poets beginning in 1811, and concludes that “ Moore 
seems to have exerted a powerful influence on Byron up to 1816, with the 
result that a surprising number of parallels occur between their writings.” 
(R. D. A.) 


Joyce, Michael. My friend H. London. Murray. 
Rev. by C. E. Vulliamy in Spectator Nov. 19, p. 672; in TLS Dec. 11, 
p. 695. 
A life of John Cam Hobhouse. 


Marchand, L. A. Byron’s Beppo. Spectator 180 (1948). 468. 
The basis of Byron’s narrative is found in a diary entry by Hobhouse, 
August 29, 1817, not much over a month before the composition of Beppo. 
——. On writing a new life of Byron. Li Oct. 23, 1947, pp. 721-22. 
A BBC talk in which Professor Marchand describes the great amount of 


Byroniana still not utilized, and his plans for research in Italy and Greece. 
(R. D. A.) 


Nicolson, Harold. Byron: the last journey. London. Constable. 
A new edition of this book, which was first published in 1924, with a new 
preface by the author. 


Marginal comment. Spectator May 14, p. 584. 
Discursive reflections on Byron and his present reputation. 
Origo, Marchesa Iris. Byron’s last attachment. Li June 24, pp. 
1014-15. 


The author has transcribed. for use in her book The last attachment, the 
contents of the chest of personal papers left by the Contessa Guiccioli, now 
in the possession of her great-nephew at a villa near Florence. “ They include, 
not only 150 of his love-letters to Teresa and some of her answers, but her 
own account (written in French, in her old age) of his life in Italy, and 
letters to her from Shelley, Mary Shelley, Lady Blessington, Lamartine and 
many others,” as well as “the documents of the Guiccioli lawsuits, which 
tell us, for the first time, the full story of the events which led to Teresa’s 
separation.” In this article (originally a BBC talk) the Marchesa Origo 
summarizes her interpretation of the Contessa Guiccioli’s character and of the 
famous liaison with Byron. (R.D. A.) 

Pratt, Willis W. Byron at Southwell: the making of a poet. With 
new poems and letters from the rare books collection of the 
University of Texas. Univ. of Texas Byron Monographs. 
No. 1. Austin, Univ. of Texas. 

Rev. in TLS June 26, p. 361. 

A tale of Byron’s early life (1801-1811) suffices to link together a “ rather 
heterogeneous group of documents” now first published or first published 
correctly. The most considerable item in the first category is a manuscript 
of 23 stanzas on “prim Mary Ann”; the most charming is Elizabeth Pigot’s 
“Wonderful History of Lord Byron & his Dog,” which, with other minor 
documents, reveals Miss Pigot as an important (unrequited) admirer of 
Byron. 

In the second category are Byron’s letters to William Harness, restored 
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from Moore’s bowdlerization. They express a much more intense affection for 
Harness than Moore thought fit to print. And from one restored letter we 
discover that the “ Sentimentalities” of Bland and Hodgson in 1811, which 
made Byron feel like “a monument of prudence” in comparison, involved his 
friends’ contraction of venereal diseases. 

Byron’s unpublished juvenile verses are of interest, but it is difficult to see 
that they differ in any important respect from those he published. Some are 
indeed more “irreverent and erotic” but hardly reveal the “real comic 
detachment ” which Mr. Pratt asks us to believe was in them but did not 
emerge “again” until Beppo. (D.V.E.) 


——. Lord Byron and his circle. A calendar of manuscripts in 


the University of Texas library. Austin. Univ. of Texas. 

Rev. in TLS June 26, p. 361. 

Though designed for students, and though professedly not complete 
bibliographically, it contains entries from documents and letters “ apparently 
unpublished.” Similar lists of the Texas Shelley, Mary Shelley, Scott, 
Maturin, and other collections are planned. (S.C. W.) 


Sister M. Rosa, S.S.J. See “ Scott.” 
Steffan, Guy. Don Juan. TLS June 12, p. 331. 


Asks location of Mary Shelley’s fair copies of the first drafts of cantos 
IX-XVI. 


Vulliamy, Colwyn Edward. Byron. With a view of the kingdom 


of cant and a dissection of the Byronic ego. London. 

Michael Joseph. 

Rev. (briefly) in TLS June 5, p. 322. 

A swift, cliché-ridden survey of Byron’s life which does little to advance 
a sober appraisal is eked out by several light essays on cant, Byronic love, 
Byronic friendship, and Byronism. 

An overriding contempt for women (“it would be foolish to apply to their 
dealings the usual standards”) and a disclaimer of interest in “ Byron’s 
present reputation as a poet” scarcely qualify Mr. Vulliamy for the rdle 
of avuncular recording angel in which he has cast himself. One suspects 
something of the cant he deplores in this fine scorn of “ popular writers” 
who find writing of Byron’s amoristic adventures “ exceedingly remunerative.” 
What purpose other than a remunerative one is served by a rehearsal of the 
Glenarvon story hinging on the “ charge” that Byron behaved “ like a cad ”’? 
Or in a solemn weighing of “the Augusta problem” that puts only selected 
morsels of evidence in the scales? 

To rely “almost entirely upon contemporary sources” means to dismiss 
Hunt and the Examiner with a spiteful quotation from the Quarterly, or to 
rely on Moore’s picture of Byron’s childhood and neglect Symon’s more 
recent (1924) but fuller documentation. (D. V.E.) 


Carleton. Kiely, Benedict. Poor scholar. A study of the works 


and days of William Carleton, 1794-1869. London. Sheed 
and Ward. 
Rev. in TLS Apr. 24, p. 236. Cf. TLS May 8, p. 261 (correction of review) . 


Clare. Heath-Stubbs, John. John Clare and the peasant tradition. 


Penguin new writing 32 (1947). 112-24. 
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Clarke. Altick, Richard D. The Cowden Clarkes. London. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 
Rev. by Dame Una Pope-Hennessy in Spectator Nov. 26, pp. 706-08. 
Coleridge. Bishop, Morchard. Books in general. NSN 36 (1948). 
12, 


An appreciative essay on Coleridge, emphasizing “the broad vein of humor 
which formed a part, and a not often observed part, of Coleridge’s many- 
faceted temperament.” 


Brinkley, R. Florence. Coleridge transcribed. RES 24 (1948). 
219-26. 


A description of some Coleridge marginalia and notes that have been 
copied by other hands. 

Coleridge, Nicholas F, D. Coleridge and Wordsworth. TLS July 3, 

p. 373. 

A letter to the editor, quoting a note written by Coleridge in a copy of the 
Biographia literaria (Vol. 2) which he presented to Derwent. “My main 
motive and continued impulse [in writing this volume] was to secure .. . an 
intelligent admiration of Mr. Wordsworth’s poems.” (R.D. A.) 


Coleridge’s “ Kubla Kahn.” Exp. 7. No. 1 (Oct., 1948). Q 1. 
Dickson, Arthur. Coleridge’s “ The ancient mariner.” Exp. 6. No.8 
(June, 1948) . 52. 
Interprets “ vespers nine” to mean eventides, not devotions. 
Elwin. See “ Wordsworth.” 
Fausset, H. I’A. See “ Wordsworth.” 
Grigson, Geoffrey. Kubla Khan in Wales. Cornhill No. 970 (Spring, 
1947) . 275-83. 
The author suggests Hafod in North Wales as partial source for the scenery 


of Coleridge’s “deep romantic chasm.” Many of the parallels he offers are 
far-fetched, however. 


Harris, Lynn H. Coleridge’s “ The ancient mariner.” Exp. 6. No. 5 
(March, 1948) . 32. 
The relation of the poem’s moral action to Wordsworth’s philosophy. 
Kennedy, Wilma L. The English heritage of Coleridge of Bristol, 
1798. See ELH 15 (1948). 15. 
Rev. by Earl Wasserman in JEGP 47 (1948). 204-207; by Carlos Baker 
in PQ 27 (1948). 134-35; by Barbara Handy in MLR 43 (1948). 264-65. 
Kirschbaum, Leo. Coleridge’s “The ancient mariner.” Exp. 7. 
No. 1 (Oct., 1948). 5. 
An interpretation of the fourth stanza of Part IT. 
Link, Arthur S. Samuel Taylor Coleridge and the economic and 
political crisis in Great Britain. HLQ 9 (1948). 323-38. 
An account of Coleridge’s later political views drawn from his Statesman’s 
manual, A Lay sermon, and elsewhere. He was a “ Tory humanitarian,” with 
an astute understanding of the economic and social problems of these years. 


(J. V.L.) 
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McElderry, B. R., Jr. Coleridge on Blake’s Songs. MLQ 9 (1948). 
298-302. 

On Coleridge’s letter to C. A. Tulk (1818) in which he ranks the contents 

of Blake’s Songs of innocence and Songs of experience “ in the order in which 

I was pleased by the several poems.” Concludes that “ Blake’s poems do not 


appear to have called forth in Coleridge the critical subtlety they deserved.” 
(R. D. A.) 

Marcoux, Hervé. The philosophy of Coleridge. Revue de l’uni- 
versité d’Ottawa. 18. Section speciale. (Janvier-Mars, 
Avril-Juin, Juillet-Septembre) . 38-51, 104-12, 150-69. 

These three articles, which are to be concluded with a fourth, are a study 
of the problem of knowledge in Coleridge’s philosophy, the problem in which 
his abstract thought was most fully, though never completely, developed. 

Though Coleridge rejected the materialist forms of the doctrine, “he never, 
in our opinion, succeeded in freeing himself from the intricate meshes of 
Pantheism.” He does, however, proceed to a spiritual pantheism, which is 
based on the distinction of Nature and Spirit. And this, of course, depends 
in turn on the distinction of the Understanding and the Reason. 

The articles are in the main an exposition rather than a critique of 
Coleridge’s distinctions between these terms, simplified for the sake of clear- 
ness and logical continuity. But they also criticize Muirhead’s views at times 
(rightly, I think); and they make some reference to Kantian and non- 
Kantian sources of Coleridge’s theory of knowledge. Though there is an 
undeveloped allusion to Hegel, the discussion of these non-Kantian elements 
in Coleridge emphasizes their Platonic origin, as Coleridge did in some pas- 
sages cited. “ Whether ideas are regulative only, according to Aristotle and 
Kant; or likewise constitutive, and one with the power and life of nature, 
according to Plato and Plotinus . . . is the highest problem of philosophy,” 
Coleridge said. This is one of the crucial distinctions with which the author 
may be concerned in his conclusion, since his sympathies seem to be Thomist, 


but the analysis of the first three articles is discursive and makes no attempt 
at judgment. (T.M.R.) 
Neumann, Joshua H. Coleridge on the English language. PMLA 

63 (1948) . 642-61. 

A review of Coleridge’s interest in linguistics and his experiments in 
vocabulary. He believed in the genetic classification of languages. He was 
concerned with the relation of words to meanings; “in fact, his speculations 
on the subjects clearly make him a forerunner of the semanticists of the 
twentieth century.” His skill in definition is seen in his differentiating words 
considered synonymous. But his etymologies are frequently incorrect. He was 
interested in sound symbolism. He was frequently concerned with word 
creation and speculated on the history of English neologisms. (J. V.L.) 

Patton, Lewis. Coleridge’s marginal comments on Bowles’s The 

spirit of discovery. Library Notes No. 19 (Feb., 1948) . 12-15. 

Duke Univ. Library. 


Unpublished marginalia unfriendly to Bowles. 


Read, Herbert. Coleridge as critic. SR 56 (1948) . 597-624. 
This article by one of the most distinguished living critics should be part 
of a book, for it deserves more development than an article permits. It is a 
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study of Coleridge’s theory of the imagination. Mr. Read does not, like Mr. 
Richards, separate the theory of the imagination from Coleridge’s transcen- 
dentalism, but associates it, as it should be associated for full understanding, 
with the thought of Schelling—and not only Schelling, but Kierkegaard, 
Sartre and the Existentialists, Bergson, and Richard Woltereck, a most 
interesting biological philosopher who is quoted in an appendix. Though the 
present reviewer is not sympathetic toward the type of idealism represented 
in Coleridge’s theory of the imagination and regards his aesthetics as curiously 
unrelated to most of his literary criticism, he believes that all students of 
Coleridge would welcome a full study of the subject against its appropriate 
philosophical background, at much greater length than this excellent article 
affords. (T.M.R.) 


Stevenson, Lionel. “ The ancient mariner” as a dramatic mono- 


logue. Personalist 30 (1948) . 34-44. 


Stoll, Elmer Edgar. Symbolism in Coleridge. PMLA 63 (1948). 


214-33. 

A critical examination of the symbolic interpretations of Wilson Knight, 
Kenneth Burke, and Robert Penn Warren. Professor Stoll remarks: ‘ Now 
all these symbolist critics of The Ancient Mariner, and of Kubla Khan as 
well, suffer, in my opinion, from at least three fundamental failings: 1. They 
ignore the self-evident principle [that] ...‘A perfect Judge will read each 
work of Wit / With the same spirit that the author writ.’ .. . 2. They have 
not greatly profited by Coleridge’s own utterances upon the critical principle 
and process. 3. They have not profited at all, apparently, by perusing The 
Road to Xanadu.” Some of the points that Professor Stoll makes are: it is 
an anachronism to discover sophisticated present-day symbolism in a “ literary 
fairy-tale ”; Coleridge believed that a poem should be self-contained as to its 
meaning; Coleridge’s explanation of the literary origin of The ancient mariner 
does not permit elaborate symbolical interpretation; there is no hint of such 
symbolism in his marginal glosses; Wordsworth, in his comments on the 
poem, was unaware of an under-meaning, and so were the other Romantic 
poets. (J. V.L.) 


—. See “3. Criticism.” 
Thorpe, James. A note on Coleridge’s “‘ Gutch commonplace book.” 


MLN 63 (1948). 130-31. 


Tillyard, E. M. W. Five poems, 1470-1870. London. Chatto and 


Windus; New York. Macmillan. 

Rev. by Henry W. Wells in SRL Aug. 21, p. 22; in VQR (Autumn, 1948). 
exv; in TLS Aug. 28, p. 484; by John Bryson in Spectator Sept. 24, p. 408. 

An interpretation of Henryson’s Testament of Cresseid, Sir John Davies’ 
Orchestra, Dryden’s Ode on Anne Killigrew, Coleridge’s Rime of the ancient 
mariner, and Swinburne’s Hertha. 

The reading of The ancient mariner is brief (twenty pages) but perceptive. 
Mr. Tillyard goes beyond Lowes in accepting an implicit symbolism in the 
poem—in the spiritual adventure of the voyage, the isolation in crime, the 
pattern of rebirth (Miss Bodkin’s subject). He sees a hint of pantheisn, as 
well as other religious moods; and he deals with the theme of the Romantic 
wanderer isolated in his own mind. This is part of the new, more profound 
reading of the poem which we have seen emerging in the last ten years, but 
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it is free from the excesses of some of the symbolists and psychoanalysts and 
is therefore more likely to be accepted. (T.M.R.) 

Warren, Robert Penn, ed. The rime of the ancient mariner. See 
ELH 15 (1948) . 15-16. 

Rev. by Elder Olson in MP 45 (1948). 275-79. 

Wasserman, Earl R. Coleridge’s “ Metrical experiments.” MLN 
63 (1948). 491-92. 

The tenth of the poems printed under that title in E. H. Coleridge’s edition 
is borrowed from William Cartwright’s “ Sadness.” 

Colman. Bagster-Collins, J. George Colman the younger: 1762- 
1836. New York. King’s Crown Press. 1946. 

Rev. by V. de Sola Pinto in MLR 42 (1947). 511-12. 

DeQuincey. DeQuincey, Thomas. The confessions of an English 
opium-eater. Illustrated by Blair Hughes-Stanton. London. 
Folio Society. 

Recollections of the lake poets. Ed. with an introduction 
by Edward Sackville-West. London. Lehmann. 

Rev. by G. W. Stonier in NSN 36 (1948). 316; in Dublin Magazine 
July-Sept., 1948. 59-60; in TLS Mar. 13, p. 148. 

This book is more than a mere reprint of essays from the Masson edition 
of DeQuincey’s work, which followed the text prepared by DeQuincey himself 
in 1853 for the first collected edition. Mr. Sackville-West has restored from 
the original files of Tait’s magazine some interesting passages that do not 
appear in the later versions. The most significant of these relate to Words- 
worth and to DeQuincey himself. 

Mr. Sackville-West in his introduction shows the same insight that distin- 
guished his critical biography of DeQuincey (A flame in sunlight, 1936). He 
discusses certain underlying causes of the break between Wordsworth and 
DeQuincey, tracing it in part to the latter’s dependent character and to 
Wordsworth’s somewhat self-centered preoccupation with his own and his 
family’s interests. Here, as in his book, he uses illuminatingly, without being 
enslaved by, a modern psychological approach. (E.S.) 

Jordan, John E. DeQuincey’s criticism of English literature. Ph. D. 
dissertation. The Johns Hopkins Univ., 1947. 

Morley, Edith J. DeQuincey and Wordsworth. TLS Mar. 27, p. 177. 
On the cause of the estrangement between the two poets; a reply to a 

writer in TLS Mar. 13, p. 148. The latter adds a rejoinder. 

Godwin. Godwin, William. Enquiry concerning political justice 
and its influence on morals and happiness. Photographic 
facsimile of the third edition corrected, edited with variant 
readings of the first and second editions and with a critical 
introduction and notes by F. E. L. Priestley. 3 vols. Toronto. 
Univ. of Toronto Press, 1946. 

Rev. by Newman I. White in UTQ 18 (1948). 101-103; by Elizabeth 


Nitchie in MLQ 9 (1948). 365-66; by A. O. Aldridge in MLN 63 (1948). 
567-68. 
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Woodcock, George. William Godwin: a biographical study. See 
ELH 15 (1948). 17. 
Rev. in TLS Feb. 21, 1947, p. 2. 

Hazlitt. Bennion, Lynn B. William Hazlitt’s Shakespeare criticism. 
Ph. D. dissertation. The Johns Hopkins Univ., 1947. 

—. Liber amoris and dramatic criticisms; with a long essay of 
introduction by Charles Morgan. London. Peter Nevill. 

Pacey, Desmond. Virginia Woolf as a literary critic. UTQ 18 
(1948) . 234-44. 


See pp. 242-44 for a comparison of Hazlitt and Mrs. Woolf as impressionistic 
critics. 


Wilcox, Stewart C. Hazlitt’s aphorisms. MLQ 9 (1948) . 418-23. 
Hunt. Gates. See “Shelley.” 
Jeffrey. Greig, James A. Francis Jeffrey of the Edinburgh review. 
London. Oliver and Boyd. 
Rev. in TLS Aug. 28, p. 485. 
Keats. Altick. See “ Clarke.” 


Bate, W. J. The stylistic development of Keats. See ELH 15 
(1948) . 19. 
Rev. by R. W. King in RES 24 (1948). 71-73. 

Breyer, Bernard. Keats’ “ La belle dame sans merci.” Exp. 6. No. 3 
(Dec., 1947). 18. 
The demon lover is ideal Beauty, neither moral nor sensual, but 

imaginative. 

Brook, Cleanth. Keats’s sylvan historian. See ELH 15 (1948). 
19-20. 
Rev. in VQR (Spring, 1948). xlvi-xlvii. 

Caldwell, J. R. John Keats’ fancy. See ELH 14 (1947). 11. 
Rev. by R. W. King in RES 24 (1948). 71-73. 

Church, Richard. John Keats. Poets on the poets series. London. 


Phoenix House. 
An anthology, with a long introduction. Cf. TLS Nov. 6, p. 625 (leading 
article) . 


Clapp, Edwin R. “La belle dame” as vampire. PQ 27 (1948). 
89-92. See ELH 14 (1947). 13 and ELH 15 (1948). 21, 22. 

Mr. Clapp proposes “to account at least in part for the note ‘of mystery 

and desolation,’ the ‘style of horror-stricken reticence and suggestion’” by 
relating the vampire theme to the poem’s central motif, “the wasting power 


of love,” and to its “dominant sustaining image . . . the pallor of the fay’s 
victims. ...” W.) 
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Cooper, Barbara. One that gathers samphire. Penguin new writing 

34 (1948) . 93-103. 

An appreciation and “ attempt [at] a more balanced judgment ” of Keats’s 
letters; occasioned by the appearance of the 1947 reprint of Forman’s edition. 

The dream and the business. TLS Nov. 6, p. 625. 

A leading article on Keats and present-day politics. 

Eberly, Ralph D. Keats’ “Ode on melancholy.” Exp. 6. No. 6 

(April, 1948). 38. 

There are two themes in the poem, like melodies in counterpoint. They are 
Melancholy and Delight, two equally important phases of intense experience. 

Elton, William. “Sooth ” in Shakespeare, Milton, and Keats. MLN 

63 (1948). 436. 

On “soother” in “ The eve of St. Agnes”; a reply to Charles E. Mounts. 
See ELH 15 (1948). 22. 

Ford, Newell F. Keats, empathy, and “the poetical character.” 

SP 45 (1948). 477-90. 

Supplements the discussion of Richard Fogle (see ELH 14 [1947]. 12), 
with additional illustrative passages from Keats’s letters and an attempt “ to 
explain empathically two supposedly illogical passages in the Odes.” (R. D. A.) 

Gay, R. M. Keats’ “ Ode on a Grecian urn.” Exp. 6. No. 6 (April, 

1948). 43. 

Suggests reason for change from “thou” to “ye” in the last two lines. 

Gordon, R. K. Keats and Milton. MLR 42 (1947). 434-46. 

“Emphasizes, with some fresh evidence, what has, of course, long been 
known to readers of Keats’s poetry and letters, his admiration for Milton’s 
poetry, especially Paradise lost” (p. 446); and presents many parallels in 
words, phrases, and lines. In some cases the argument is tenuous or far- 


fetched. (C.F. H.) 
Gorell, Lord. John Keats: the principle of beauty. London. Sylvan 
Press. 
Rev. in TLS Nov. 27, p. 668. 


Keats, John. Endymion. With engravings by John Buckland- 
Wright. London. Golden Cockerell Press. 
Rev. in TLS Apr. 8, p. 196. 
An édition de luxe, priced at seven guineas. 

Keister, Don A. Keats’ “Ode to a nightingale.” Exp. 6. No. 5 
(March, 1948). 31. 
On punctuation of line 35. 

The letters of John Keats. Ed. by M. Buxton Forman. See ELH 15 
(1948) . 21-22. 
Rev. by Geoffrey Bullough in MLR 43 (1948). 293-94. 

Mizener. See “3. Criticism.” 
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Preston, J. H. The story of Hampstead. Photography by J. Man- 


waring. London. Staples Press. 
Rev. in TLS July 31, p. 482. 
Contains material (none of it new) on Keats. 


Rollins, Hyder Edward, ed. The Keats circle: letters and papers 


1816-1878. 2 vols. Cambridge. Harvard Univ. Press. 

Rev. by Clarence D. Thorpe in NYT Dec. 19, pp. 1, 14; by George F. 
Whicher in NYHTB Dec. 12, p. 1. 

Utilizing manuscript materials in the notable Harvard Keats Collection 
supplemented by the celebrated Woodhouse Scrapbook in the Morgan Library, 
Mr. Rollins has compiled and edited two quite notable volumes of correspond- 
ence and documents written by Keats’s friends and family from 1816, the 
date of the first preserved letters by members of the circle, to 1878, the 
year R. M. Milnes finished the second edition of his Life and letters. Some 
of these things had been printed before, by the Formans and others, but often 
only in fragments and in no particular order; but the majority of them appear 
here for the first time, all unabridged, conveniently arranged in chronological 
order, and furnished forth with an excellent introduction and a set of 
informative synopses of the lives of the principal persons concerned: George 
Keats, Woodhouse, Taylor, Severn, Bailey, Reynolds and the rest. The 
result is a book remarkable for the mass and continuity of evidence about 
both Keats and his friends—a first-hand story of what members of his circle 
thought and wrote and did in relation to Keats, both during his life and in 
the fifty years following his death; and along with this the most intimate 
view we have yet had of the manner of men and women these were who 
were worthy to be called his friends. These volumes furnish a valuable 
supplement to existing biographies and will prove indispensable to students 
of Keats. (C.D. T.) 


Keats’s letters. JEGP 47 (1948) . 139-45. 

Sets forth especially important information regarding errors in the H. 
Buxton and Maurice Buxton Forman texts of the letters, some of which are 
corrected by reference to the Harvard Keats Collection. Moreover, Mr. 
Rollins adds pertinent criticism of the “Chronology” and “ Biographical 
Memoranda” as rendered by the Formans. Appended is a list of corrections 
to be embodied in any future edition of Keats’ letters. (S.C. W.) 


———. Keats’ reputation in America to 1848. See ELH 15 (1948). 


23. 
Rev. by D. J. Gordon in RES 24 (1948). 260-61. 


Thorpe, James. Keats’s “ Hymn to Pan” and the litany. MLQ 9 


(1948) . 424-28. 

“The framework of the ode appears . . . as a synthesis of the forms of 
the invocations and obsecrations of the Litany.” Speculates briefly on the 
source of Keats’s knowledge of the Anglican service. 


Lamb. Barnett, George Leonard. A critical analysis of the Lucas 


edition of Lamb’s letters. MLQ 9 (1948) . 303-14. 

An important article on “the shortcomings, the errors, the lack of informa- 
tion, the misinformation, the liberties taken, and the omissions ” in the Lucas 
edition. In the light of the wealth of evidence he presents, Mr. Barnett’s 
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conclusion, that “we do not yet possess a definitive edition of the letters 
of Charles Lamb,” is temperate indeed. (R. D. A.) 


Blunden, Edmund. Charles Lamb and the Japanese. CLSB No. 84 
(July, 1948). 
Brown, John Mason. Seeing things: “The shorn Lambs,” “The 
man who was Lamb,” “ Elia versus Charles,” “ Lamb as a 
critic.” SRL July 3, pp. 22-25; July 10, pp. 22-25; July 24, 
pp. 22-26; July 31, pp. 26-28. 
In expanded form these essays will be the introduction to “The Viking 


Portable Library Charles Lamb.” They are pleasantly informative and do 
justice to Lamb as essayist and critic. (S.C. W.) 


Charles Lamb and “ Button Snap.” CLSB No. 85 (Sept., 1948). 


An account of this property of Lamb’s, including a facsimile of the con- 
cluding portion of the deed under which he sold “ Button Snap” to Thomas 
Greg in 1815, and one of his letter to Sargus, the tenant of the cottage. 


Finch, Jeremiah S. Charles Lamb’s copy of The history of Philip de 
Commines with autograph notes by Lamb and Coleridge. 
Princeton Univ. library chronicle 9 (1947) . 30-37. 

Lamb’s copy of the volume contains two annotations by himself and one by 
Coleridge, all of which Mr. Finch prints. The remainder of the article traces 
the history of the volume after the dispersal of Lamb’s library in 1848. 

French, J. Milton. Elia. Journal of Rutgers Univ. library 11 (1948). 
92-94. 

A Lamb commonplace book. CLSB No. 86 (Nov., 1948). 
Bibliographical note on the sale of the manuscript. 

Logan, James Venable. Yorick and Elia. CLSB No. 85 (Sept., 
1948); No. 86 (Nov., 1948). 


A comparison of the humor and sentiment of Sterne and Lamb, especially 
as seen in The sentimental journey and the Essays of Elia. 


McKechnie, Samuel. Charles Lamb of the India House. CLSB No. 
83 (May, 1948); No. 84 (July, 1948); No. 86 (Nov., 1948). 
“The series of notes . . . will consist in the main of new facts, and of 
theories based on new facts.” A few were published earlier in N&Q. See ELH 
15 (1948) . 25-26. 
Tillett, Nettie S. Mary Lamb (December 3, 1764-May 20, 1847). 
SAQ 47 (1948). 76-87. 
An appreciative essay. 
Turnbull, John M. Lamb’s multiple portrait. N&Q 193 (1948) . 107. 
Landor. Landor, Walter Savage. The sculptured garland. A selec- 
tion from the lyrical poems, chosen and arranged by Richard 
Buxton. Illustrated by Iain MacNab. London. Dropmore 
Press. 
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Sidgwick, J. B., ed. The shorter poems of Walter Savage Landor. 


See ELH 15 (1948). 26. 
Rev. in TLS Feb. 1, 1947, p. 64. 


Super, R. H. The publication of Landor’s early works. PMLA 63 


(1948) . 577-603. 

Landor perhaps had dealings with more publishing houses than any other 
English writer. At least twenty-eight publishers are concerned with the 
appearances of his separate volumes. He was careless in correcting manu- 
scripts and proofs. ‘A consequence of his haste is that there exists some- 
where a copy of nearly every one of his printed volumes, completely revised 
after its publication because Landor was dissatisfied with the state in which 
he had permitted the work to be printed.” The essay traces Landor’s relations 
with seven publishers from his “ first dealings with a publisher, at the age 
of twenty, to the publication of his first important collection of Latin poetry 
at the age of forty.” (J. V.L.) 


Lockhart. John Bull’s letter to Lord Byron [1821]. See ELH 15 
(1948). 26. 

Rev. (briefly) in TLS Oct. 2, p. 559; by S. C. Chew in MLN 63 (1948). 
568-69; in VQR (Spring, 1948). xlix; in CE9 (1948). 403. 

Martin. Balston, Thomas. John Martin, 1789-1854: his life and 
works. London. Duckworth. 

Rev. by Eardley Knollys in NSN 35 (1948). 483-84; in TLS Mar. 27, 
pp. 169-70. 

Moore. Jordan. See “ Byron.” 

Peacock. Peacock, Thomas Love. Nightmare abbey and Crotchet 
castle. With an introduction by J. B. Priestley. London. 
Hamish Hamilton. 

Rev. in TLS June 5, p. 316. 


Scott. Aspinall, A. Some new Scott letters. TLS Mar. 27, p. 184; 


Apr. 10, p. 212; Apr. 24, p. 240. 
Addressed to the Right Hon. William Adam; from MSS at Blair Adam. 
Mayo, Robert D. The chronology of the Waverley novels: the 

evidence of the manuscripts. PMLA 63 (1948). 935-49. 

Evidence for accepting the conventional chronology rather than the theory 
of early composition as argued by Dame Una Pope-Hennessy and Mr. 
Donald Carswell. There is no external evidence to support the “ apprentice- 
ship theory.” “Actually a great deal is known about Scott’s methods of 
workmanship from initial idea to galley proof; yet in the whole vast biogra- 
phical legacy—the twelve volumes of letters, the ‘Prefaces’ and ‘ Notes’ 
to the ‘ Author’s Edition,’ the monumental Life, the correspondence of the 
letterbooks, and the numerous portraits and reminiscences of friends—there 
is not the slightest hint that outside of Waverley Scott ever rewrote or 
completed an earlier work of fiction.” Moreover, an examination of the 
holograph manuscripts of eleven novels of the Waverley series provides 
evidence to corroborate the conventionally accepted chronology—the water- 
marks, the handwriting and methodical appearance of the pages, and other 
evidence concerning Scott’s method of composition. (J. V.L.) 
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Sir Walter Scott: private letters of the seventeenth century. With 
an introduction by Douglas Grant. Oxford. Clarendon Press; 
London. Cumberlege. 

Rev. in TLS Mar. 20, p. 165. 


Sister M. Rosa, 8.$.J. Romanticism in Anette von Droste-Hiilshoff. 
MLJ 32 (1948). 279-87. 


A centenary article, reminding us how much Anette von Droste-Hiilshoff 
(who died in 1848) owed to Scott, Byron, Schiller, and Goethe. (C.F. H.) 


Tait, J. G., and Parker, W. M., eds. The journal of Sir Walter Scott: 

1829-1832. Edinburgh. Oliver and Boyd, 1947. 

Rev. by W. D. Taylor in RES 24 (1948). 261-63. 

Shelley. Aveling, E., and Aveling, A. E. Shelley’s socialism: two 
lectures. Manchester. Leslie Preger. 
Baker, Carlos. Shelley’s Ferrarese maniac. English institute essays: 

1946, pp. 41-73. New York. Columbia Univ. Press, 1947. 

See “ 3. Criticism ” s. v. “ English institute essays.” 

The purpose of the essay is to identify the Maniac in “Julian and 
Maddalo” as Tasso, a suggestion made earlier by Dowden and R. D. 
Havens. Salt, Peck, Grabo, J. H. Smith, and White have all interpreted the 
Maniac’s section of the poem as autobiographical. Professor Baker gives a 
detailed argument against White’s interpretation. In accepting the Maniac’s 
story as the narrative of Tasso’s imprisonment, Baker points to parallels 
between the Maniac and Byron’s poem, “ Lament of Tasso,” and the biogra- 
phies of Tasso by Mansa and Serassi, which Shelley had read. It is of course 


known that Shelley had intended to write a tragedy on Tasso, two fragments 
of which have survived. (J. V.L.) 
——. Shelley’s major poetry: the fabric of a vision. Princeton. 

Princeton Univ. Press. 

Rev. by George F. Whicher in NYHTB June 27, p. 4; by Emery Neff in 
NYT June 27, p. 5; in VQR (Autumn, 1948). exvi. 

For the research scholar the most valuable aspects of Professor Baker’s 
study are, first, its up-to-date bibliographical use of scholarship, and, second, 
its treatment of source material. Here one might mention in particular: the 
relationship of Queen Mab to eighteenth century moral allegory; the 
Zoroastrian element in The revolt of Islam; the influence of Spenser on The 
witch of Atlas and The triumph of life, and of Milton on Queen Mab 
(Satan as a possible prototype for Ahasueras) and The sensitive plant; the 
reflection of the political background in The mask of anarchy and Swellfoot 
the tyrant. Occasionally an important source is forgotten (Ricciardetto for 
The witch of Atlas) or inadequately integrated (Petrarch’s Triumphs for The 
triumph of life), and sometimes the treatment is more derivative than the 
notes imply (the Zoroastrian element in The revolt of Islam), but most of 
the influences, even though not always convincing in the detail, are suggestive 
and some are important. 

In addition to these research projects, Professor Baker presents “revised 
interpretations ” of all the major poems, emphasizing “moral and esthetic 
beliefs” and “ changing philosophical and psychological convictions.” As a 
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result of “an exhaustive independent study of Shelley’s reading,” and “ with 
the help of earlier source hunters” he has, he believes, discovered “ the 
origins of most of his symbolic figures ” and thus provided “ a topographical 
map to Shelley’s realms of gold.” 

On this aspect of the book opinions will differ. The overall approach is 
similar to Grabo’s in its emphasis on philosophy and symbolism and its 
concept of Shelley’s development from materialist to mystic; but Baker 
emphasizes the psychological more than Grabo and the Platonic less. Within 
this framework the book makes important contributions; for every poem one 
receives fresh insights (into the motivation of the characters in The Cenci, 
the psychological aspects of Prometheus unbound, the satiric motifs of 
Swellfoot the tyrant). But one might question the scope of the framework. 
The book fails (except in treating the directly political poems) to give 
adequate recognition to the social revolutionary content and is peculiarly 
blind to the (typically Romantic) confessional element. The first of these 
defects results in throwing off balance the interpretation of such poems as 
Queen Mab, The revolt of Islam, Prometheus unbound and Hellas by 
elevating secondary matter into primary position for detailed treatment; the 
second results in the denial of the autobiographical element in Epipsychidion 
and Julian and Maddalo, the former being treated exclusively as an exposition 
of Platonic psychology, and in the development of the elaborate, but, to me, 
unconvincing theory of the madman in Julian and Maddalo (the madman 
representing Tasso and the abusive lady, the Princess Leonora). (K. N.C.) 


Barrell, Joseph. Shelley and the thought of his time, See ELH 15 


(1948) . 27-28. 
Rev. in TLS May 8, p. 263; by Carlos Baker in MLN 63 (1948). 571-72; 
by Carl H. Grabo in JEGP 47 (1948). 313-18. 


Cameron, Kenneth Neill. The planet-tempest passage in “ Epipsy- 


chidion.” PMLA 63 (1948) . 950-72. 


Professor Cameron argues for identifying the Planet as the suicide of 
Harriet, the Tempest as Shelley’s persecution by Eliza Westbrook, and the 
earthquakes as the litigation over his children. This identification would be 
untenable if the passage refers to a period subsequent to 1817. This later 
date (perhaps 1819-1820) has generally been accepted because of the refer- 
ence to the Moon (Mary) and the “chaste cold bed.” Did Shelley regard 
Mary as cold as early as 1817? Cameron argues that he did, chiefly by citing 
evidence from the short lyric “To Constantia” (1817). Therefore, since the 
passage may refer to events of 1817 or earlier, Cameron suggests the follow- 
ing interpretations. The “storms” “represent a general introductory 
metaphor for the poet’s disturbances throughout the period.” The Moon 
(Mary) was blotted out. The persecution by Eliza Westbrook (Shelley held 
her responsible for Harriet’s suicide and for the litigation) was the Tempest 
that shook the ocean of his sleep. When the Planet was quenched (Harriet’s 
suicide), his state corresponded to the “ frost” and the “ death of ice.” The 
“earthquakes ” followed (the litigation over his children). The “ Moon” 
continues to smile (Mary’s tender care of him during the crisis). (J. V. L.) 


Christensen, Francis. “ From heaven, or near it.” CE 10 (1948). 


107. 
A reply to Miss Wingo (see below), citing W. H. Hudson and S. W. 
Birchley in defense of Shelley’s “To a Skylark.” It is probably a fair 
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conclusion that accuracy of observation, though perhaps desirable, is not of 
prime importance in bird-poetry. (S.C. W.) 

Fogle, Richard Harter. The imaginal design of Shelley’s “ Ode to 
the west wind.” ELH 15 (1948) . 219-26. See “ 3. Criticism ” 
s.v. “ Fogle.” 

Originally read before the Modern Language Association in Detroit (1947), 
this article is a detailed defense against the attacks of such new critics as 
Tate, Ransom and Brooks. But it is also more than a defense. Going 
beyond I. J. Kapstein, N. I. White, and the original essay on the form of 
the ode by Stopford Brooke, Mr. Fogle speaks with some fullness upon 
imagery. With skill, he relates it to the personal element in the poem, 
properly regarding the personal as organically a part of the design. Thus 
form and imagery are seen to be so fused with the personal that only parti- 
tive criticism can ignore their integral relationship. The defense of Mr. 
Fogle, then, rests upon an evaluation of what he as critic believes Shelley 
intended to do in the whole poem. This approach has the obvious critical 
advantage of not applying to Shelley standards he never intended to meet, 
and of not mourning tacitly in attack over an unfortunate Romantic who was 
born too soon to have the advantage of “irony,” “sensibility,” and the 
objective correlative (valuable as these may be to modern poets trying to 
do something equally admirable, but different). In short, Mr. Fogle is more 
than reluctant to let Shelley go by default. For these reasons I think the 
article more important than its length would indicate. (S.C. W.) 


Gates, Payson C. Leigh Hunt’s review of Shelley’s Posthumous 
poems. The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America 
42 (1948) . 1-40. 


The first publication—from a MS previously owned by Forman—of the 
review (1825) which was later used for the Shelley chapter in Lord Byron 
and his contemporaries (1828), which, in turn, was the foundation for the 
account in the Autobiography (1850). The new text differs only in a few 
minor details from that of 1828 and adds almost nothing to our knowledge 
of Shelley. (K. N.C.) 


Griffiths, J. Gwyn. Shelley’s “ Ozymandias ” and Diodorus Siculus. 
MLR 43 (1948) . 80-84. 
Himelick, Raymond. Cabell, Shelley, and the “ incorrigible flesh.” 


SAQ 47 (1948). 88-95. 

On the “intense preoccupation [in Cabell and Shelley] with man’s hopeful 
and determined quest for beauty and harmony of existence that is somehow 
epitomized by the woman dream.” 


Hughes, A. M. D. The nascent mind of Shelley. See ELH 15 


(1948) . 29. 

Rev. by F. L. Jones in MLN 63 (1948). 569-71; by John Wain in RES 
24 (1948). 258-60; in CE 9 (1948). 348. 

The first part of Professor Hughes’ study sketches Shelley’s early life; the 
second part presents an analysis of Queen Mab and its ideological background. 
The biographical treatment is skilful and balanced, psychologically less pene- 
trative than White’s but more so than Blunden’s. Although it does not make 
any important disclosures, its careful, objective re-sifting of evidence 
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(especially in the sequence of events leading up to the elopement) often 
results in new insights, and it adds information on a variety of subjects: 
e. g., religious instruction (or lack of it) at Eton; Dr. Lind; the sources of 
Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne; the influence of Paley on Shelley’s early deistic 
thinking; Daniel Isaac Eaton and his trial; the government investigations of 
Shelley in Devon; the influence of Southey. On the other hand, although some 
acquaintance with White and Grabo is evidenced, the book is deficient in its 
use of modern scholarship. For instance, Jones’ articles on Leonora and The 
necessity of atheism (which demonstrated that the work was in large part 
by Hogg) are unmentioned, as are the Glasheens’ article on the publication of 
The wandering jew and Baker’s on the allegorical sources of Queen Mab. 

In the second part, the analysis of Queen Mab and its background is one 
of the most comprehensive yet to appear. It is especially important in its 
treatment of ethical influences (from Rousseau, Godwin, Mary Wollstone- 
craft and Sir James Lawrence) and has something to say also on meta- 
physical and scientific influences; but it is weak in its treatment of political 
and anti-religious motifs, the influence of Godwin in the first of these fields 
and of Holbach in the second receiving inadequate attention. In the final 
chapter, “ The sequel,” Professor Hughes goes beyond the early period to 
make some investigation of Shelley’s Platonism and add some comments on 
A defence of poetry and The witch of Atlas. (K.N.C.) 


Jones, Frederick L. Unpublished fragments by Shelley and Mary. 
SP 45 (1948). 472-76. 
From the Mary Shelley notebook, dated 1814, now in the Library of 
Congress. (1) Shelley on the Christian religion: probably the first draft of 
A refutation of deism; (2) Shelley on the game laws, a groping beginning 
for an essay that seemingly never progressed beyond this stage. An in- 
complete translation by Mary of the “Cupid and Psyche” of Apuleius, 
which is also found in the notebook, is not printed here. (R. D. A.) 
Lehmann, John, ed. Shelley in Italy: an anthology. The Chiltern 
library. Lehmann. 
Rev. in Dublin magazine (July-Sept.). 72. 
Mary Shelley’s journal. See ELH 15 (1948) . 30. 
Rev. by Elizabeth Nitchie in MLN 63 (1948). 572-73. 
Meldrum, Elizabeth. The classical background of Shelley. Con- 
temporary review 173 (1948). 160-65. 


Mizener. See “ 3. Criticism.” 
Origo. See “ Byron.” 
Priestley, F. E. L. See “3. Criticism.” 


Scott, W. S., ed. New Shelley letters. London. Bodley Head. 
Rev. in TLS Dec. 4, p. 682. 
Prints the majority of the letters hitherto available only in three limited 
editions of the Golden Cockerell Press: The Athenians, Harriet and Mary, 
and Shelley at Oxford. 


Steffan. See “ Byron.” 
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Vail, Curtis C. D. Shelley’s translations from Goethe. GR 23 
(1948) . 91-103. 


A survey of the twentieth-century studies devoted to the influence of. 
Goethe on Shelley. The author comments that Shelley’s biographers have 
neglected this aspect of the poet. 


Wingo, Alice Logan. Hark, hark, the lark. CE 9 (1948). 217. 


A note contending that the English skylark does not, like Shelley’s, soar 
upward so far as to disappear. (See Christensen, F., ante.) 


W. R. Shelley, Emerson, and Sir William Osler. N&Q 190 (1946). 
120-21. 
Although Emerson’s remarks on machinery in his Journal for 1848 antici- 

pated Osler’s, Shelley in the Defence anticipated Emerson. 

Sherwood. Sargeaunt, M. Joan. Mrs. Sherwood’s doctrine. TLS 
Feb. 1, 1947, p. 65. 
A letter to the editor. See also C. B. Moss’ reply, ibid. Feb. 21, 1947, p. 3. 

Southey. Elwin. See “ Wordsworth.” 

Wordsworth. Ames, Alfred C. Contemporary defense of Words- 
worth’s “ Pedlar.” MLN 63 (1948). 543-45. 


On “the propriety of casting one of the interlocutors [in The excursion] 
as a pedlar.” 


Bandy, W. T. An uncollected letter from Wordsworth to Crofton 

Croker. MLR 43 (1948). 242. | 

Dated Nov. 11 [1827]; printed in The autographic mirror (1864). 

Coe, Charles Norton. A note on Wordsworth’s “The solitary 

reaper.” MLN 63 (1948). 493. 

On the possible influence of a passage in Robert Heron’s Observations of 
Scotland. 

Coleridge, Nicholas F. D. See “ Coleridge.” 
Darbishire, Helen. Wordsworth’s belief in the doctrine of necessity. 

RES 24 (1948). 121-25. 

Wordsworth’s belief in the necessary movement of mankind towards per- 
fection differs from Godwin’s. For Godwin, Reason is the guiding force. For 
Wordsworth, it is the “ mighty stream of tendency,” an inevitable movement 
of life brought about by a close communion between the mind of man and 
Nature. The essay contains numerous pertinent quotations from the poems, 
some from unpublished texts. (J. V. L.) 

. See “3. Criticism ”: “ Essays.” 

DeQuincey. See “ DeQuincey . . . Recollections.” 

Dockhorn, Klaus. Wordsworth und die rhetorische Tradition in 
England. Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Géttingen Philologisch-Historische Klasse, Nr. 11. Gét- 
tingen. Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 1944. 
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Douglas, Wallace W. Wordsworth as business man. PMLA 63 
(1948) . 625-41. 


A close examination of Wordsworth’s tangled money affairs: the investment 
of the Calvert legacy; the purchase of real estate; the management of the 
family estate and of his wife’s and the Hutchinsons’ investments; his pensions; 
and many dealings with his publishers. He was, in reality, a man of property 
and much engaged in money matters. “ Certain questions follow from these 
assumptions. Was it the distraction of money affairs that exhausted his 
capacity to feel and to write his best poetry? Did his business interests 
compel him to shift from the radical to the Tory? Was he always at heart 
a conservative business man?” (J. V.L.) 


Wordsworth in politics: the Westmorland election of 1818. 


MLN 63 (1948). 437-49. 

A detailed study of the background of Brougham’s contest for one of the 
Westmorland seats in 1818, concluding that “ Wordsworth had simply been 
called in to defend a family political machine [i.e. that of the Lowthers]. . . . 
This he did completely enough, even though the instability of Henry 
Brougham hardly warranted the apparent fear, the exaggeration, and the 
irrelevant arguments with which Wordsworth met his campaign.” (R. D. A.) 


Duffin, Henry Charles. The way of happiness. A reading of Words- 
worth. London. Sidgwick and Jackson; New York. Mac- 
millan. 


“An interpretation of Wordsworth’s philosophy of happiness, illustrated 
with many quotations from his poetry.” (TLS June 26, p. 363.) 


Elwin, Malcolm. The first romantics. New York. Longmans. 
See ELH 15 (1948). 31. 


Rev. by Claire McGlinchee in NYT Dec. 19, p. 5; by Marya Zaturenska 
in NYHTB Dec. 26, p. 5. 


Fausset, Hugh I’A. Poets and pundits. See ELH 15 (1948). 32. 
Rev. in VQR (Winter, 1948). xviii-xix; by Homer Woodbridge in YR 
(Winter, 1948). 366-68. 


Fink, Z. S. Wordsworth and the English republican tradition. 
JEGP 47 (1948). 107-26. 


In a heavily documented article—it carries 117 footnotes—the author builds 
up his case for the influence upon Wordsworth of the English republicans 
of the seventeenth century. These republicans—Milton, Harrington, Algernon 
Sydney, et al—were especially honored by Michel Beaupuy and the Giron- 
dins, with whom Wordsworth consorted in France. “The poet’s stay in 
Paris coincided exactly with the period at which the influence of English 
republicanism on the Girondins was at its height.” Upon his return to 
England he plunged into the circle “of the English Jacobins,” admirers of 
Milton and Sydney. A study of the Letter to the Bishop of Llandaff will 
reveal the continuing of the influence of the republicans, especially of Har- 
rington, Milton, and Sydney. This influence endures. It re-asserts itself in 
The Prelude. In fact, the author concludes: “ There certainly were principles 
of consistency, relationship, and development running through his earlier and 
later views.” (B. W.) 
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Lacey, Norman. Wordsworth’s view of nature. Cambridge. 
Cambridge Univ. Press; New York. Macmillan. 
Rev. by Gwendolen Freeman in Spectator June 4, pp. 684-86. 

Leyburn, Ellen Douglass. Berkeleian elements in Wesdowerth’s 


thought. JEGP 47 (1948) . 14-28. 

From the “web of Wordsworth’s thought” the author purposes to disen- 
tangle the Berkeleian strands. These strands, she suggests, were originally 
drawn out of the conversation of Coleridge and from Alciphron, a copy of 
which the poet owned. Alciphron alone carries the heart idea of “the 
relation of the mind of man to the physical world, with the consequent 
relation between man and man, and finally between man and God.” The 
method of the essay is to quote passages allegedly revealing the influence of 
Berkeleian ideas. In this subtle business the author on the whole succeeds. 
There are some statements and ascriptions that one might question: viz., 
Wordsworth “ never loses the feeling of holding communion through sensuous 
forms” [ef. The Prelude VI. 599-601; XII. 222-223]; “ Wordsworth follows 
Berkeley in considering the eye ‘the most despotic of our senses.” Shake- 
spere, of course, said much the same thing. But these are little matters. 
(B. W.) 


Logan, J. V. Wordsworthian criticism. See ELH 15 (1948) . 32-33. 


Rev. by R. D. Havens in MLN 63 (1948). 574; by Burns Martin in 
Dalhousie Review 28 (1948). 202. 


MacLean, Kenneth. The water symbol in The Prelude. UTQ (July, 
1948) . 372-89. 


Although suffering from excessive quotation, this article serves part of 
its purpose by revealing how often Wordsworth connected water imagery 
with the fostering of the imagination and the mystical experience. I do 
not believe, however, that water ever actually became a symbol to him until 
his later period. Probably the closest approach to symbolism in The Prelude 
is in the dream parable (V, 70 ff.) of the Arab carrying the stone (geometry) 
and the shell (poetry). 

Reference to the “later” Wordsworth may be helpful here. In his note 
to the River Duddon sonnets he says, “ The power of waters over the minds 
of poets has been acknowledged from the earliest ages ... ,” and the Duddon 
itself symbolizes the unchanging: “The Form remains, the Function never 
dies . . .” Likewise the earlier White doe is based upon esthetic principle 
designed to resolve inner spiritual conflict through symbolic art. The 
question remains, then, whether Wordsworth in The Prelude does not so 
subdue water imagery to the coloring of his own mind that it possesses no 
external symbolic meaning. (S.C. W.) 


Morley. See “ DeQuincey.” 
The poetical works of William Wordsworth, Vol. 4. Ed. by Ernest 
de Selincourt and Helen Darbishire. Oxford. Clarendon 


Press. 
Rev. by Edith C. Batho in MLR 43 (1948). 114-15: in TLS Feb. 28, 
p. 120; by R. D. Havens in MLN 63 (1948). 507-08; in CE 10 (1948). 120. 


Priestley, F. E. L. See “3. Criticism.” 
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de Selincourt, Ernest. Wordsworthian and other studies. See ELH 


15 (1948). $1. 
Rev. by Edith C. Batho in MLR 43 (1948). 114-15; in VQR (Winter, 
1948). xx. 


Speech in poetry. TLS Aug. 21, p. 471; Aug. 28, p. 485; Sept. 4, 
p. 499; and Sept. 11, p. 513. 


An incidental reference in the first item (a leading article) to Wordsworth’s 
theories of poetry led to a series of letters to the editor. 


Stoll. See “3. Criticism.” 

Wordsworth, William. A guide through the district of the lakes in 
the north of England. Malvern. Tantivy Press. 
A facsimile of the definitive fifth edition (1835). 

Worthington, Jane. Wordsworth’s reading of Roman prose. See 
ELH 15 (1948). 34. 
Rev. by Edith C. Batho in MLR 43 (1948). 114-15. 


FRENCH 
(By Albert Joseph George) 
1. BrsiiocRAPHY 


Duveau, Georges. Petite promenade bibliographique a travers 1848. 
Pa 42 (1948). 44-49. 


2. GENERAL 


Archambault, Paul. 1848- révolution créatrice. Paris. Bloud et 

Gay. 

Armand, Félix. Les Fouriéristes et les luttes révolutionnaires de 

1848 4 1851. Paris. Presses Universitaires. 

The author maintains that the Fourierists were incapable of understanding 
the true nature of the struggle of 1848. With most of its members drawn 
from the petite bourgeoisie, the group thought principally in terms of the 
utopia envisioned by shopkeepers. 

Auger-Duvignaud, Jean. Le XX° siécle commence en 48. Europe 

26 (1948) . 8-12. 

1848 determines the modern man more by the failure of the revolution 
than by any illusory success. 

Bertaut, Jules. L’epoque romantique. Paris. Tallandier, 1947. 

. Jérdme Paturot avait-il raison? RP 55 (1948). 94-109. 
Each revolution during the nineteenth century became an immense decep- 
tion for those who fought. This was the fate of the generation of Romanti- 
cists, by nature enthusiastic, generous, and dreaming of the impossible. 
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Bertaut, Jules. 1848 et la seconde république. Paris. Fayard. 
Bourgin, Georges. Le printemps des peuples. NL Feb. 26, p. 4. 
Bray, René. La préciosité et les précieux. Paris. Albin Michel. 

A study of préciosité as a trend in French literature from Thibaut de 
Champagne to Jean Giraudoux. In connection with the nineteenth century, 
Professor Bray studies Gautier, Banville, Hugo, Verlaine, and Baudelaire as 
précieux to the extent that they are dandies, indulge in verbal acrobatics, 
or are bound to art for art’s sake. 

Brun, A. Le romantisme et les Marseillais. Aix-en-Provence. Im- 

primerie Universitaire E. Fourcine, 1939. 

Reviewed in RHL 47 (1947). 375-77. 

Carré, Jean-Marie. Les écrivains francais et le mirage allemand, 

1800-1940. Paris. Boivin. 

From the days of Madame de Staél on, French writers have looked at 
Germany through eyes dimmed by illusions and preconceptions. This is not 
a complete study, but a fairly objective monograph which is concerned 
primarily with a few great names. 


Cassou, Jean. Quarante-huit. Paris. NRF. 

Charlier, Gustave. Le mouvement romantique en Belgique, 1818- 
1830: la bataille romantique. Bruxelles. La Renaissance du 
Livre. 

A major work on the origins of Belgian Romanticism that has long been 


needed for a clear understanding of how French Romanticism spread over 
frontiers. 


—. Passages. Bruxelles. La Renaissance du Livre, 1947. 
Six essays, four of which are concerned with French Romanticism: Les 
Musset et la Belgique; Les débuts de Juliette Drouet; Autour d’un grand 
exil; Baudelaire et l’opinion belge de son temps. 


Cuvillier, Armand. L’idéologie de 1848. Revue Philosophique 63 
1948) . 409-26. 
——. La révolution des prophétes. NL Feb. 26, p. 1. 


1848 was a revolution constantly prophesied since 1830 by the Saint- 
Simonians, the Fourierists, and the followers of Cabet. 


Dansette, Adrien. Deuxiéme république et second empire. Paris. 
Fayard. 

Decaunes, Luc. Lumiére de quarante-huit. Cahiers du Sud 289 
(1948). 494-98. 

Fouquet, Jean. A l’indépendance du monde! Europe 26 (1948). 
86-112. 


A comprehensive survey of popular songs and the worker song-writers 
who produced them during the period immediately prior to the revolution. 


Guillemin, Henri. Histoire des catholiques francais au XIX° siécle, 
1815-1905. Geneva. Editions du Milieu du Monde, 1947. 
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Guillemin, Henri. La tragédie de quarante-huit. Paris. Editions du — 


Milieu du Monde. 
Kemp, Robert. Un critique de l’angoisse. NL Feb. 12, p. 2. 


A commentary on the publication of a new edition of Albert Béguin’s 
L’ame romantique et le réve which stresses the fact that the feeling of 
anguish constitutes an integral part of French Romanticism. 
Larnac, Jean. Une révolution dans les lettres il y a cent ans. 
Europe 26 (1948) . 64-85. 
The beginnings of proletarian literature and the relationship of the worker’s 
literature to Romanticism has more and more interested the modern scholar. 


The present article gives a clear and concise introduction to this new field q 


with a general treatment of the works of Perdiguier, Gilland, Vincard, and 
many others. 


Leflou, le Chanoine. L’eglise de France et la révolution de 1848. 
Paris. Bloud et Gay. 

Leibowitz, René. Les fondements de l’opéra romantique. Temps 
Modernes 3 (1948) . 355-60. 

‘Leroy, Maxime. La veille de 48—de Guizot a Tocqueville. Hommes 
et Mondes 5 (1948) . 249-60. 

Lovejoy, Arthur O. Essays in the history of ideas. Baltimore. 
Johns Hopkins Univ. Press. 


All the articles contained in this volume have previously been published, — 


though most have been revised for this issue. Of particular note to the 
scholar interested in Romanticism are “ The Chinese origin of a Romanticism,” 
and the famous article “On the discrimination of Romanticisms.” 


Maurois, André. Les lecons de 1848. NL Feb. 26, p. 1. 


The revolution of 1848 was not a necessary revolution, nor was it a lasting © 


one, although it reacted “ generously ” on France. 
Meeus, Adrien de. Le romantisme. Paris. Fayard. 


The author beats on open doors when he proclaims that French Romanti- _ 
cism is “ tout ce qui s’oppose en nous & la raison.” The word “ Romantic” © 
is stretched to cover all literature except the classic parenthesis of 1660 and © 


the second wave of neo-classicism after 1830. Though the book contains 


many ingenious rapprochements, it loses force from the author’s insistence on — 


finding Freudian tendencies everywhere. 
Montreuil, Jean. Histoire du mouvement ouvrier en France des 
origines 4 nos jours. Paris. Aubier, 1946. 
Contains an interesting chapter on 1830. 
Moulin, Charles. Le livre du centenaire—1848. Paris. Editions 
Atlas. 
Pommier, Jean. Panorama d’une révolution. NL Feb. 26, p. 4. 
Ponteil, Félix. 1848. Paris. Armand Colin. 
Stambak, Dinko. La complainte de la noble femme d’Asan-Aga 
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ou l’invitation romantique au voyage illyrien. RLC 22 
(1848) . 296-303. 


A discussion of the fifteen translations into French of the Yugoslav 
folklore theme of the complaint of a repudiated woman. 


Suffel, Jacques. Les mémorialistes. NL Feb. 26, p. 5. 
Tersen, Emile. La presse. NL Feb. 26, p. 5. 
On the sudden flourishing of newspapers in 1848. 
Thomas, Edith. Les femmes en 1848. Europe 26 (1948) . 56-63. 


A discussion of feminism in 1848, of the women in the clubs and the ateliers 
who were fighting for their social and political rights. 


Thomas, Lucien-Paul. Le vers moderne, ses moyens d’expression, 
son esthétique. Bruxelles. Palais des Académies, 1943. 

Thorel, Guy. Chronologie du mouvement ouvrier en France, 1791- 
1946. Paris. Editions du Temps Present, 1947. 

van Tieghem, Paul. L’ére romantique: le romantisme dans la 
littérature européenne, Paris. Michel. 


This should be a major work in the field of Romanticism, but it unfortu- 
nately is not available for review at the present time. 


Vaulx, Bernard de. L’echeance de 1852, ou la liquidation de 1848. 
Paris. Société d’Editions Littéraires Frangaises. 


3. Srupres or AUTHORS 


Abrantés. Jasinski, René. La Duchesse d’Abrantés plagiaire. 

Annales de l’Université de Paris 17 (1947) . 187-207. 

In her Souvenirs d’une ambassade en Espagne et au Portugal, the Duchess 
apparently used whole chapters copied from Duperron’s Nouveau voyage en 
Espagne fait en 1777 et 1778. Furthermore she borrowed heavily from the 
Count de Hoffmansegg’s Voyage en Portugal, as well as from other sources, 
a fact which sharply reduces the value of her observations. 

Agoult. Joubert, Solange. Une correspondance romantique: 

Madame d’Agoult, Liszt, Henri Lehman. Paris. Flammarion, 

1947. 

Ballanche. Montesquiou. See “ Récamier.” 
Balzac. Béguin, Albert. Balzac et 1848. Europe 26 (1948) . 165-74. 
Chazel, Pierre. Figures de proue, de Corneille 4 Valéry. Paris. 

Delachaux et Niestlé. 

This evaluation of a variety of great men frankly stems from a strong 
Catholic point of view. Corneille becomes a herald of grandeur, Balzac a 
mystic, with both of them living under the sign of Prometheus. Hugo and 
Baudelaire are “ temoins blessés” who have strayed from the truth. 

Gallotti, Jean. Au vallon de Ville-d’Avray avec Balzac, Corot et 

Jean Rostand. NL Feb. 12, pp. 1, 5. 
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Guyon, Bernard. La pensée politique et sociale de Balzac. Paris. 
Colin. 
A long and careful analysis of Balzac’s social and political thought as it 
evolved during the first part of his career. 
Launay, Jean-Jacques. Balzac, pére du tourisme. Alengon. Bulle- 
tin des Amitiés Littéraires et Artistiques, 1947. 


Maugham, Somerset. Balzac. Atlantic monthly 181 (1948). 46-52. 
A popular writer gives his opinion of a great one, borrowing copiously 
from scholarly sources. Mr. Maugham finds Balzac uninteresting, obvious 
and superficial, a writer who somehow became great despite his vulgarity 

and bad style. 
Sacy, S. de. Balzac, Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire et 'unité de composi- 

tion. MF 1018-1019 (1948) . 292-305; 469-80. 

Balzac’s work all stems from a famous statement by Saint-Hilaire: “Il 
n’y a qu'un animal. Le Créateur ne s’est servi que d’un seul et méme patron 
pour tous les étres organisés.” Balzac borrowed from the scientist the belief 
that environment modified all animals, and on the basis of this idea evolved 

his technique as a novelist. 
Thouvenin, Georges. La composition de La Duchesse de Langeais. 

RHL 47 (1947). 331-47. 

This novel is not only the story of a great deception and revenge; it is also 
the barely disguised tale of Balzac’s affair with the Duchesse de Castries, as 
well as that of Ulric Guttinguer with Rosalie A. 

Barbés. Jeanjean, Jean-Francois. Armand Barbés. Carcassonne. 

Imprimerie Gabelle. 

Barbey d’Aurevilly. Harcourt, Bernard d’. Lamartine, Barbey 
d’Aurevilly et Paul de Saint-Victor en 1848. Paris. Calmann- 

Lévy. 

Most of this material, drawn from the correspondence of Barbey d’Aure- 
villy and Saint-Victor, concerns the career of the latter. Since the letters 
cover a considerable period, the title is a misnomer. Furthermore, Lamartine 
enters the study primarily as the employer of Saint-Victor, who acted as 
his secretary after the poet’s fall from political power. 

Bonnes, Jean-Paul. Le bonheur du masque; petite introduction aux 
romans de Barbey d’Aurevilly. Tournai-Paris. Casterman. 


Baudelaire. Ajello, Lina. La poétique de Baudelaire. Palermo. 
Pezzino. 


Aressy, Lucien. Les derniéres années de Baudelaire, 1861-67. Paris. 
Jouve, 1947. 


Arnold, Paul. Le Dieu de Baudelaire. Paris. Savel, 1947. 
Baudelaire fits into the great esoteric tradition of the Kabbala and neo- 
Platonism. A mystic rather than an orthodox Catholic, his conception of 
Satan is consubstantial to men, a quality inherent to the human soul. 
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Audrey, Colette. Sur une introduction 4 Baudelaire. Cahiers du 
Sud 284 (1947). 621-29. 


Another anti-Sartre contribution to the great quarrel over the Existentia- 
list interpretation of Baudelaire’s work. 

Baudey, W. T., et Mouquet, Jules. Baudelaire en 1848—la tribune 
nationale. Paris. Emile-Paul. 
Blin, Georges. Le sadisme de Baudelaire. Paris. José Corti. 

The present volume develops and complements sections of M. Blin’s pre- 
vious book on Baudelaire with five unrelated essays, the most important of 
which yields the above title. According to the author’s thesis, Baudelaire’s 
“besoin d’autrui” makes him don a mask of sadism. Sartre had misunder- 
stood this when he tried to judge Baudelaire according to the tenets of 
Existentialism. 


Brosset, Georges, et Schmidt, Claude. Le procés des Fleurs du Mal. 
Geneva. Editions de la Basoche. 

Charlier, Gustave. See “ 2. General.” 

Charpentier, John. Baudelaire. Paris. Tallandier, 1947. 

Chazel. See “ Balzac.” 

Coleno, Alice. Les portes d’ivoire: Baudelaire, Nerval, Rimbaud, 
Mallarmé. Paris. Plon. 
The four writers represent to the author four major attempts to find 


knowledge through the poetic vision. In their attempt to find the supra- 
world, they display common elements, a classic perfection of their art. 


Fage, André. Des lettres inédites de Baudelaire. NL Dec. 18, 
1947, p. 1. 

Léon-Daudet, Francois. Charles Baudelaire et l’esprit classique. 
Paris. Pierre Farre, 1946. 


A defense of the classic spirit which treats Baudelaire as a reactionary who 
bitterly criticized the stupidities of the nineteenth century. 


Levris, Michel. Le Baudelaire de Sartre. Paris. Gallimard, 1947. 

Messiaen, Pierre. Sentiment chrétien et poésie francaise: Baude- 
laire, Verlaine, Rimbaud. Paris. Daubin. 

Mury, Gilbert. Baudelaire et l’infini. Europe 26 (1948). 112-14. 
At the core of Baudelaire’s poetic inspiration lies a contradiction between 


the philosophy of the immutable and the personal experience of becoming. 
Torn between these alternatives, Baudelaire foundered into uncertainty. 


Patri, Aimé. Sur le cas Baudelaire. Pa 42 (1948). 5-9. 

Sartre, Jean-Paul. Situations I. Paris. Gallimard. 

Beethoven. Noli, F. S. Beethoven et la révolution francaise. 
New York. International Universities Press, 1947. 

Béranger. Daubray. See “ Hugo.” 

Berlioz. Boschot, Adolphe. Un romantique sous Louis-Philippe: 
Hector Berlioz, 1831-1842. Paris. Plon. 
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Chateaubriand. Alain. Chateaubriand. MF 1019 (1948) . 401-5. 


Benda, Julien. Chateaubriand ou un romantique mauvais teint. 

RP 55 (1948) . 22-36. 

In the history of the evolution of “sensibilité” in French literature, 
Chateaubriand will stand for the abolition of the distinct, the feeling of 
what is separate. Although M. Benda dislikes René, he does not admit 
Chateaubriand is a Romantic, on the grounds that he never lost control over 
his creations. He introduced a new conception of the relationship between 
the writer and the public, a new sense of considering great events as they 
affect daily life. As usual with the work of M. Benda, the article contains a 
number of moot points. 


Gastard, Joseph. Chateaubriand & Combourg. Rennes. Les Nou- 
velles. 


” 


Gautier, J. M. Quelques aspects de l’archaisme dans l’ceuvre de 
Chateaubriand: de l’Essai a V’Itinéraire. French Studies 2 
(1948) . 315-23. 

Henriot, Emile. Courier littéraire XIX° siécle. I: Autour de Cha- 


teaubriand. II: Stendhal-Mérimée et leurs amis. Paris. 
Daubin. 


Letessier, Fernand. Cinq lettres inédites de Chateaubriand 4 un 
gentilhomme breton. RHL 47 (1947) . 363-67. 

Loménie, F. Beau de. Un siécle de Chateaubriand. Hommes et 
Mondes 6 (1948). 613-26. 

Maquet, Jean. Chateaubriand. Critique 4 (1948). 751-55. 

Martin-Chauffier, Louis. Chateaubriand ou I’obsession de la pureté. 
Paris. NRF. 

Mistler, Jean. La derniére image de Chateaubriand. Gazette des 
Lettres July 10, p. 1. 

Montesquiou. See “ Récamier.” 

Robida, Michel. Chateaubriand. Paris. Julliard. 

Chateaubriand a Londres. Gazette des Lettres July 10, 

pp. 8-9. 

Taillandier, Mme Saint-René. La derniére ambassade de Chateau- 
briand. Hommes et Mondes 6 (1948) . 34-43. 


Chateaubriand’s voyage to Prague with letters from the unfortunate 
Duchesse de Berry to her family and to Charles X. 
Comte. Cresson, André. Auguste Comte, sa vie, son ceuvre. Paris. 
Presses Univ. de France, 1947. 


A short life and discussion of Comte’s work, in addition to a series of 
extracts from his works. 
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Constant. Jeanson, Francis. Benjamin Constant ou l’indifférence 
en liberté. Temps Moderne 3 (1949). 2128-53. 


For this author Benjamin Constant is congenitally feeble and indifferent 
to all things, filled with ennui and the mal du siécle. 


Krafft. See “ Staél.” 

Daumier. Cheronnet, Louis. Honoré Daumier. Europe 26 (1948) . 
227-37. 

Terrier, Max. Daumier en 48. NL Feb. 26, p. 3. 

Delacroix. Hersch, Virginia. To seize a dream. New York. Crown. 
A fictionalized account of Delacroix’s life. 

Dumas. Charpentier, John. Alexandre Dumas. Paris. Tallandier. 

Daubray. See “ Hugo.” 

Duriline, S. Alexandre Dumas pére en Russie. Paris. Zeluck, 1947. 

Eckstein. Brun, A. Le Baron d’Eckstein, policier et journaliste 
marseillais. RLC 21 (1947). 481-96. 


The Baron as the author of a series of articles on secret societies in Europe 
in the Journal de Marseille of 1817. 

Charlicr, Gustave. Le Baron d’Eckstein en Belgique. RLC 22 

(1948) . 290-96. 

Flaubert. Bertrand, Georges-Emile. Les jours de Flaubert. Paris. 

Editions du Myrte. 

An anthology of opinions on Flaubert by his contemporaries: Du Camp, 
the Goncourts, Taine, etc. 

Daubray. See “ Hugo.” 
Dumesnil, René. 48 et l’Education sentimentale. NL Feb. 26, p. 5. 
Gallotti, Jean. A Rouen chez Corneille et chez Flaubert. NL Aug. 

5, pp. 1, 6. 

Garcin, Philippe. Madame Bovary ou Ilimaginaire en défaut. 

Cahiers du Sud 286 (1947). 980-94. 

As Flaubert wrote Madame Bovary, his conception of the novel changed 
gradually. He came to confuse Madame Bovary with himself, and his 
characters passed from a dream world to reality. M. Garcin claims the 
necessity of a mutual intelligence between the creator and the created. 
Hence, according to him, Flaubert at first failed in his duty to his book. 
This evolution in concept also broke the novel into two distinct parts as 
Flaubert passed at the end of part I from time to timelessness. 

In this way, Flaubert has been blessed with the Existentialist acceptance, 
at least for the last two sections of his novel. Each of his characters is 
seen by M. Garcin to pass from “ce qu'il est pour autrui” to “ce qu'il 
est pour soi.” 

Kott, Jean. Marx et Flaubert. Europe 26 (1948) . 24-30. 
Translated from the Polish, this article hopes to prove that Flaubert, in 


the Education sentimentaie, came to the same conclusion about the revolution 
of ’48 as did Karl Marx. 
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Maquet, Jean. Gustave Flaubert. Critique 4 (1948). 653-55. 


Gautier. Poulet, Georges. Théophile Gautier et le second Faust. 
RLC 22 (1948). 67-83. 


Under the influence of the second Faust, Gautier’s Platonism was trans- 3 
formed into mystical pantheism. From Goethe, Gautier borrowed the idea 
of penetrating into the regions of past time to produce “rétrospection ~ 


évocatrice.” 
Heine. Vallentin, Antonina. Henri Heine et la révolution en 
marche. Europe 26 (1948) . 50-64. 


Hugo. Berret, Paul. La légende des siécles de Victor Hugo. Paris. 
Mellottée, 1945. 


Cassou, Jean. L’esprit de 1848. Europe 26 (1948). 1-7. 
Victor Hugo vs. Charles Maurras, with the author accepting the state- 
ments of the former regarding the promise of the revolution of 1848. 


Chazel. See “ Balzac.” 


Daubray, Cécile. Lettres d’exil. RP 55 (1948). 9-21. 

Twelve letters written during the years 1852-66 to Mme Hugo, Paul 
Meurice, Swinburne, and Flaubert. One of them, that to Flaubert on receipt 
of a copy of Madame Bovary, is particularly interesting. 

Victor Hugo et ses correspondants. Paris. Michel, 1947. 

This book was prepared after a fresh collation and classification of Hugo’s 
papers. The correspondence exchanged between Hugo and Lamartine, 
Vigny, Dumas, Béranger and Gautier is clarified by commentaries and 
additional information. 


Delalande, Jean. Victor Hugo a Hauteville House. Paris. Michel, 
1947. 


Escholier, Raymond. Hugo a Vianden. NL Aug. 5, p. 6. 


Froment-Guieysse, Georges. Victor Hugo. 2 vols. Paris. Editions 
de l’Empire Frangais. 

There is nothing new to be found in these two volumes, yet the work 
is an excellent synthesis of the various aspects of Hugo’s genius. The 
author successfully attempts to relate Hugo to his times and to the evolution 
of the doctrine of Romanticism. 

Guerne, Armel. Lettre ouverte de Victor Hugo a Nadar. Cahiers 

du Sud 287 (1948). 101-19. 

A letter from Hauteville House, of January, 1864, on the future of the 
balloon and the possibility of directed flight. 

Guillemin, Henri. Hugo en 48. NL Feb. 26, pp. 1-2. 


Hugo did not veer to the left during 1848-51 because of humiliations and 
a hurt ego. Much earlier he had begun an honest evolution toward the 
left. Hence it is a mistake to consider him a black conservative who oppor- 
tunistically turned coat. 


Olguin, M. Social philosophy and literature, a study based on two 
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literary manifestos. Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism 
5 (1947) . 287-96. 
Stendhal’s 1823 manifesto and that of Hugo of 1827. 

Saurat, Denis. La littérature et loccultisme: Victor Hugo et les 
dieux du peuple. Paris. La Colombe. 
Hugo was not a civilized man; in part he had the spirit of the great 


primitive founders of religion, and in part, like Milton and Blake, the soul 
of a great mystic who has experienced God. 


Schwab, Raymond. Hugo troublé par l’Inde. RLC 21 (1947) . 497- 
511. 
India as a main factor in Hugo’s change from deism to pantheism. 

Shortliffe, Glen. Hugo’s intervention for Henri Rochefort. Sym- 
posium 2 (1948) . 242-60. 

Souchon, Paul. Les deux femmes de Victor Hugo. Paris. Tal- 
landier. 

Lamartine. Charlier, Gustave. Autour des Epitres de Lamartine. 
RHL 47 (1947). 319-30. 


On Amedée de Pastoret, to whom the little-known Epitres of 1825 were 
dedicated. 


Daubray. See “ Hugo.” 


Fréjaville, Gustave. Les Méditations de Lamartine. Paris. SFELT, 
1947. 


A well-written study of the Méditations based on documentation from 
first-hand sources which shows the atmosphere in which the book was 
produced, the chronology of the poems, and their influence. 


Guillemin, Henri. Lamartine en 1848. Paris. Presses Universitaires. 


Lamartine’s actions in 1848 can be traced directly to Sur la politique 
rationnelle. 


———. Lamartine et la question sociale: un grand précurseur de 
la révolution de 1848. Paris. Plon. 


An excellent statement of Lamartine’s feeling for the working class, 
especially after his political failure in 1848. 


Harcourt, Bernard d’. See “ Barbey d’Aurevilly.” 
Herta, Simon. Dante, Milton, Lamartine et Wilfred Lucas. Paris. 
Ophrys. 
An attempt to rehabilitate Wilfred Lucas, an unknown poet, through a 
study of his Cavaliers de Dieu. 


Levaillant, Maurice. Avec Lamartine le 24 février. NL Feb. 26, 
pp. 1-2. 

Lima Barbosa. See “ Portuguese 2. b” s.v. “ Alencar.” 

Saurel, Louis. Lamartine, promoteur de la révolution de 1848. 
Europe 26 (1948). 130-39. 
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Lamennais. Maréchal, Christian. Lamennais au Drapeau Blanc. 
Paris. Champion, 1946. 

Villefosse, Louis de. Lamennais et le christianisme social. Europe 
26 (1948) . 151-64. 

Lautréamont. Blanchot, Maurice. Lautréamont et le mirage des 
sources. Critique 4 (1948). 483-98. 

Jean, Marcel, et Mezei, Arpad. Maldoror. Paris. Editions le Pavois, 
1947, 
Rev. in Pa 38 (1948). 59-61. 
A Freudian analysis of Maldoror, according to which Lautréamont seems 

to have recognized the deep motives of his own psychic state. The book 


presents an ingenious fresco of the author’s experiences from pre-birth to 
post-death. 


Linder, Hans Rudolf. Lautréamont, sein werk, sein weltbild. Affol- 
tern-sur-Albis, 1947. 

Leroux. Evans, David Owen. Le socialisme romantique: Pierre 

Leroux et ses contemporains. Paris. Riviére. 

Jankelévitch, Vladimir. Francois Liszt et la muse de la 

rhapsodie. Europe 26 (1948). 195-218. 

Joubert, Solange. See “ Agoult.” 

Maine de Biran. Gouhier, Henri. Maine de Biran et Bergson. 
Paris. Michel. 

Maistre. Bayle, Francis. Les idées politiques de Joseph de Maistre. 
Paris. Editions Domat Montchrestien, 1947. 


A patient, objective study which shows de Maistre not as the apologist 
of absolutism, but inclined to political relativism. 


Mérimée. Bataillon, Marcel. L’Espagne de Mérimée d’aprés sa 
correspondance. RLC 22 (1948). 35-66. 

Henriot. See “ Chateaubriand.” 

Perturier, Maurice, ed. Correspondance générale de Mérimée. Paris. 
Le Divan. 
The sixth volume of the collected letters of Mérimée. 

Michelet. Cary, E. Le prophéte du peuple. Europe 26 (1948). 
122-29. 

Dupouy, Auguste. Michelet en Bretagne, son journal inédit d’aotit 
1831. Paris. Horizons de France, 1947. 

Kligender, F.-D. A la veille de février, le cours de Michelet de 1847- 
48. Europe 26 (1948). 113-21. 

Léon, Noel. Jules Michelet. Critique 21 (1948). 175-77. 

Mickiewicz. Kaden, Gustave. La légion de Mickiewicz. Europe 26 
(1948) . 253-67. 
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Montalembert. Traunoy, André. Montalembert. Paris. Presses 
d’Ile-de-France, 1947. 

Murger. Warnod, André. La vraie Bohéme de Henri Murger. 
Paris. Dupont. 

Musset. Allem, Maurice. Alfred de Musset. Grenoble-Paris. 
Arthaud. 

Le Sage, Laurence. Marcel Proust’s appreciation of the poetry of 
Alfred de Musset. FR 21 (1948) . 361-66. 


Musset was Proust’s first love in poetry, though, as he matured, he came 
less and less to consider him a great poet. 


Nerval. Coléno, Alice. See “ Baudelaire.” 

Constans, Francois. Deux enfants du feu: la Reine de Saba et 
Gérard de Nerval. MF 1018 (1948). 43-54. 

Dupont, Alfred, et Richer, Jean. Lettres inédites de Gérard de 
Nerval écrites de Vienne en 1840. RP 55 (1948). 29-37. 


Two letters, one to Jacques-Eloi Mallac, chef de cabinet at the Ministry 
of the Interior on the Austrian press, the other to Dumas on his travels. 


. Nerval en 1840, la premiére crise. MF 1021 (1948). 85-95. 
Apparently about the same article as the previous one. 
Gallotti, Jean. Au pays de Sylvie: sur les pas de Gérard et de 

Jean-Jacques. NL Jan. 1, p. 1. 

Nodier. Monnot, Abel. Etudes comtoises. Besancon. Imprimerie 

de 1946. 

Rev. by Pierre Moreau in RHL 47 (1948). 373-74. 

Twelve essays, two of which particularly concern the study of Romanti- 
cism: “La Slovénie et Charles Nodier” and “Le Rouge et le noir et la 
Franche-Comté.” 

Récamier. Bertaut, Jules. Madame Récamier. Paris. Grasset. 

A life of Madame Récamier that leans very heavily on Herriot’s famous 
biography. 

Herriot, Edouard. Du nouveau sur Mme Récamier. NL May 20, 

pp. 1, 5. 

Montesquiou, Anatole de. Conversation chez Madame Récamier, 
19 juin 1833. RP 55 (1948). 80-86. 
A contemporary account of the famous salon in which there appears a 


Chateaubriand “ intime,” sceptical and sarcastic as he converses with Bal- 
lanche, de Montesquiou, Dugas-Montbel, and Genoude. 


Saint-Simon. Evans. See “* Vigny.” 

Friedmann, Georges. Faust et Saint-Simon. Europe 26 (1948). 
13-21. 

Sainte-Beuve. Bonnerot, Jean. Correspondance générale, 1843-44. 
Paris. Stock. 


Volume five of Sainte-Beuve’s letters. The last previous volume appeared 
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in 1934. This is a work of major importance for all phases of the study of 
nineteenth-century French literature. 


Bonnet-Roy, F. Lettres & deux amies, correspondance inédite, 
1854-57. Paris. Horizons de France. 

Jean-Aubry, G. Sainte-Beuve, poeéte suisse. Neuchatel. Ides et 
Calendes. 
The verse inspired by Sainte-Beuve’s stay in Switzerland in 1837-38. 

Kemp, Robert. Vive Sainte-Beuve! NL Feb. 19, p. 2. 

Leroy, Maxime. Vie de Sainte-Beuve. Paris. Janin. 

Sand. Alain. George Sand. MF 1020 (1948) . 577-89. 

Fernet, André. George Sand. Montreal. Simpson, 1945. 
George Sand’s Romanticism was based on her strong maternal desire to 


protect the disinherited; she was a woman who never possessed happiness 
except through devotion. 


Fournier, Albert. George Sand en 1848. Europe 26 (1948). 140-50. 
Larnac, Jean. George Sand révolutionnaire. Paris. Editions Hier 
et Aujourd’hui, 1947. 


Written by a “ scientific’ Marxist socialist, this study claiins that George 
Sand was a communist formed by Pierre Leroux, an “ intellectual” who 
saw the light and answered the call to reason. 


Paz, Magdeleine. La vie d’un grand homme: George Sand. Paris. 
Correa. 


A fictionalized life based primarily on Sand’s correspondence and the 
Histoire de ma vie. 


Sand, Aurore. George Sand chez elle. Hommes et Mondes 6 (1948) . 
229-40. 
A variety of previously unpublished letters, mostly of 1848. 

Senancour. Kemp, Robert. Oberman. NL April 8, p. 2. 

Staél. Chanson, Paul. Le mariage d’amour selon Mme de Staél. 
Paris. Editions Familiales de France, 1947. 
Rev. in Pa 36 (1947). 71-3. 


The author proposes the courageous thesis that Madame de Staél was an 
apostle of the purest of conjugal virtues. 


Gennari, Genevieve. Le premier voyage de Mme de Staél en Italie 
et la genése de Corinne. Paris. Boivin, 1947. 

Krafft, Agénor. Madame de Staél et son avocat, avec deux lettres 
inédites de Necker a Louis Secretan, une note inédite de 
Benjamin Constant sur sa nationalité et deux lettres inédites 
de Madame de Staél. Lausanne. Lex. 

Stendhal. Alciatore, Jules C. Le catéchisme d’un roué par Stend- 

hal et l’influence d’Helvétius sur ce fragment. Symposium 2 
(1948) . 210-20. 
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Stendhal. Stendhal et Pinel. MP 45 (1947). 118-33. 
On the influence of Pinel, an ideologist, on Stendhal, particularly in the 
Histoire de la peinture en Italie. The author hints at the possibility that - 
Armance was inspired by Pinel’s book on mental alienation. 


Bellanger, Charles. Notes stendhaliennes. Paris. Editions du Myrte. 

Caraccio, Armand. Variétés stendhaliennes. Grenoble-Paris. 
Arthaud. 
Rev. in NL July 22, p. 3. 

Dollet, René. Autour de Stendhal. Milan. Instituto Editoriale 

Italiano. 

. Stendhal journaliste. Paris. Mercure de France. 

Henriot. See “ Chateaubriand.” 

Monnot, Abel. See “ Nodier.” 

Sue. Chaunu, Pierre. Eugéne Sue et la Seconde République. Paris. 
Presses Universitaires. 

Thiers. Lucas-Dubreton, J. Monsieur Thiers. Paris. Fayard. 

Pomaret, Charles. Monsieur Thiers et son siécle. Paris. Gallimard. 

Véron. Mémoires d’un bourgeois de Paris. Europe 26 (1948). 
47-53. 

Vigny. Daubray. See “ Hugo.” 

Evans, David O. Vigny and the Doctrine de Saint-Simon. RR 39 
(1948) . 22-29. 
Vigny as the most socially conscious poet of his age. 

Guillemin, Henri. Vigny en 1848. NL April 1, pp. 1-2. 


Contains a hitherto unpublished letter to Brizeux of April 7, 1848, in 
which Vigny fleetingly thinks of possible election to the Chamber. 


Sorrento, Luigi. Lettura e illustrazione critica della poesia di Alfred 
de Vigny. Milano. Societa Vita e Pensiero, 1945. 


GERMAN 
(By Ludwig W. Kahn) 


1. 


Bibliografia dei periodici Italiani, 1946. Rivista di letterature 
moderne 2 (1947). 97-104. 

Deutsche Biicher 1939-1945: eine Auswahl. Unter Mitwirkung 
zahlreicher Fachgelehrter herausgegeben von Hanns W. Ep- 
pelsheimer. Frankfurt a. M. Buchhandlervereinigung, 1947. 

Hatfield, Henry C., and Merrick, Joan. Studies of German literature 
in the United States, 1939-1946. MLR 43 (1948). 353-92. 
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Kosch, Wilhelm. Deutsches Literaturlexikon: biographisches und 
bibliographisches Handbuch. Second Edition. Bern. Francke, 

1947 ff. 

An indispensable reference work, completely superseding the first edition. 
Bibliographies include items published as laie #; 1947 in some cases. The 
fourth “Lieferung,” distributed in May, 1948, brings the Lexikon up to 
“ Dréxler,” and therefore the published parts include such important Ro- 
mantic authors as Arnim, Baader, Brentano, Chamisso. 


Das neue Buch: Katalog der Neuerscheinungen, 1946-1947. Her- 
ausgegeben von der Berliner Verleger- und Buchhiandlerve- 
reinigung. Berlin. 1947. 

Quoted by title. Not available at present. 

Tonnelat, Ernest. Les études germaniques en France de 1939 a 

1947. GR 23 (1948). 167-77. 


2. GENERAL 


Allers, Ulrich Stephen. The concept of empire in German Romanti- 
cism and its influence on the national assembly at Frankfurt, 
1848-1849. Washington, D.C. The Catholic Univ. of 
America. 

Beutler, Ernst. Der Konig in Thule und die Dichtungen von der 
Loreley. Goethe Schriften 1. Ziirich. Artemis Verlag, 1947. 
Rev. by L. W. Kahn in MfDU 40 (1948). 365-66. 

Bodensick, K. H. Von der romantischen Illusion. Geistige Welt 2 
(1947) . 82-84. 

Coulmas, Peter. Biirgertum und Unbiirgerlichkeit in der Romantik. 
Universitas 2 (1947). 529-42. 

Cornu, Auguste. Rationalisme, classicisme et romantisme allemands. 
Europe 26. No. 29 (Mai 1948) . 54-67. 

“Une application a la littérature de la critique marxiste.” 

Dempf, Alois. Schelling, Baader, Gérres. Geistige Welt 2 (1947). 
10-17. 

Flaskamp, Christoph. Die deutsche Romantik. Gdérres-Bibliothek 
71. Nirnberg. Glock und Lutz. 

Gravenkamp, Curt. Der Geist der Tradition in Deutschland um 
1800: eine Deutung des deutschen Klassizismus aus der Idee 
der Romantik. Geistige Welt 2 (1947). 25-36, 62-81. 

Grimme, Adolf. Vom Wesen der Romantik. Braunschweig, Berlin, 
Hamburg. Westermann, 1947. 

Jaloux, Edmond. D’Eschyle a Giraudoux. Fribourg. 1946. 


Contains, pp. 69-80, “Le fantastique chez les romantiques allemands ”; 
pp. 123-234, “Jean-Paul et le sentiment du paradis.” 
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Kluckhohn, Paul. Wesensziige romantischer Dichtung. Die Pforte 
1 (1947/48) . 469-82. 


One lecture of a cycle given by various professors in 1947 at Tiibingen 
University. Not for the specialist. 

Lion, Ferdinand. Romantik als deutsches Schicksal. Stuttgart, 
Hamburg. Rowohlt, 1947. 

“In diesem Buch, das eine historisch-politische Studie sein will, wird 

versucht, Romantik und Preussentum zuerst in ihrer Vereinzelung und dann 


in ihrer Begegnung, in ihrer Verbindung und in den verschiedenen Abwand- 
lungen ihrer Verbindung darzustellen.” 


Reich, Willi. Musik in romantischer Schau: Visionen der Dichter. 
Basel. Auerbach Verlag, 1946. 


Twenty-two poets, from Herder to Mérike, on music. From their works 
and letters. 


Schneider, Reinhold. Dimonie und Verklarung. Vaduz. Liechten- 
stein Verlag, 1947. 


A collection of essays, many previously or separately published. One, on 
Kleist, was noted in ELH 15 (1948). 48; some others are listed in this 
bibliography if they were published separately. The collection contains, 
among others: Hdélderlins Deutschland—Novalis und der Tod—Kleists Ende 
—Die Wende Clemens Brentanos—Lenaus geistiges Schicksal—Der Lebens- 
kampf der Droste—Eichendorffs Weltgefiihl—Grillparzers Epilog auf die 
Geschichte. 


Strich, Fritz. Der Dichter und die Zeit: eine Sammlung von Reden 
und Vortrigen. Bern. Francke, 1947. 


Contains, among others, the following essays: Goethe und Heine—Zu 
Hdlderlins Gediaichtnis—Ricarda Huch und die Romantik. 


3. Srupres or AUTHORS 


Arnim. Guignard, René. L’histoire dans les Gardiens de la cou- 
ronne d’Arnim. Etudes germaniques 3 (1948). 251-59. 

Ricci, J. F. A. Cardénio et Célinde. Paris. Librairie José Corti. 

Baader. Dempf. See “ General.” 

Brentano. Pfeiffer-Belli, Wolfgang. Clemens Brentano: ein ro- 
mantisches Dichterleben. Freiburg i. B. Herder, 1947. 

Beutler. See “ General.” 

Chamisso. Grolman, Adolf von. Zu einem Gedicht von Adelbert 
von Chamisso. Hamburg. Heinrich Ellermann, 1946. 
Droste. Gausewitz, Walter. Gattungstradition und Neugestaltung: 
Anette von Droste-Hiilshoffs Die Judenbuche. MfDU 40 

(1947). 314-20. 


The genus “ Novelle,” according to tradition, was concerned with a new 
and spectacular event (“ Begebenheit ”), whereas the more modern treat- 
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ment places greater emphasis on human character (“Mensch”). Die Juden- 
buche marks the transition from the older to the newer tradition. 


Heselhaus, Clemens. Die spiiten Gedichte der Droste. Zeitschrift 
f.dt. Philologie 70 (1947/48) . 83-96. 

Silz, Walter. The poetical character of Anette von Droste-Hiilshoff 
(1797-1848). PMLA 63 (1948) . 973-83. 

Sister M. Rosa, S.S.J. Romanticism in Anette von Droste-Hiilshoff. 
MLJ 32 (1948). 279-87. See “Scott,” supra. 

Vernekohl, Wilhelm. Westfalens Dichterin. Begegnung 3 (1948). 
76-81. 


This, like most articles on Anette von Droste-Hiilshoff listed, was occa- 
sioned by the centenary of her death. Obviously, the list is incomplete. 


Eichendorff. Schneider, Reinhold. Schwermut und Zuversicht: 
Lenau-Eichendorff. Heidelberg. 
Gérres. Dempf. See “2. General.” 
Hirth, Friedrich. Der junge Gérres. Baden-Baden. Verlag fiir 
Kunst und Wissenschaft, 1947. 
Laros, Matthias. Gérres’ Vermichtnis an unsere Zeit. Begegnung 3 


(1948). 1-11. 

As in the case of Droste-Hiilshoff, 1948 was the centenary of Gérres’ death, 
too. There were many short notices on this occasion, but this compiler has 
not yet seen any really significant contribution to the study of Gérres 
published in 1948. 


Grillparzer. Klarmann, Adolf D. Psychological motivation in 
Grillparzer’s Sappho. MfDU 40 (1948). 271-78. 

Ludwig, Alfred Josef. Der klassische Wiener: Franz Grillparzer. 
Wien. Amandus-Edition, 1946. 

Miihlher, Robert. Grillparzer und der deutsche Idealismus: ein 
Beitrag zum Siakularisationsproblem. Wissenschaft und 
Weltbild 1 (1948). 62-75. 

Schneider, Reinhold. Im Anfang liegt das Ende: Grillparzers Epilog 
auf die Geschichte. Baden-Baden. H. Biihler, 1946. 

Sprengler, Josepf. Grillparzer: der Tragiker der Schuld. Lorch, 
Stuttgart. Biirger-Verlag, 1947. 

Vanesa, Karl. Franz Grillparzer. Wien. 1946. 

Quoted by title and not verified. 

Grimm. Hering, Gerhard I. Ueber Jakob Grimm. Deutsche 
Beitrige 1 (1947). 360-71. 

Hegel. Hyppolite, J. Genése et structure de la phénomenologie de 

l’esprit de Hegel. Paris. Aubier, 1946. 

. Introduction a la philosophie de Hegel. Paris. Aubier. 
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Lukacs, G. Der junge Hegel. 

Quoted from dealer’s catalogue and not verified. 

Niel, Henri. De la méditation dans la philosophie de Hegel. Paris. 
Aubier, 1945. 

Scherer, René. Der Stand der Hegelforschung. Wort und Tat No. 
5 (August, 1947), pp. 36-47. 

Heine. Andler, Charles. Le Buch der Lieder: 1. L’Intermezzo; 
2. Die Heimkehr; 3. Le Romancero; 4. La poésie de l’agonie; 
conclusion. Etudes Germaniques 1 (1946) . 337-59; 2 (1947). 
72-91, 152-72, 282-307. 

——. L’ceuvre lyrique de Heine. Etudes germaniques 1 (1946). 
196-225. 

A book on Heine by Charles Andler has been announced as forthcoming. 

Bichli, Samuel. Heine in seinen Jugendbriefen. Univ. of Ziirich 
dissertation. Ziirich-Héngg. A. Moos, 1945. 

Bianquis, Geneviéve. Henri Heine: homme et l’ceuvre. Paris. 
Boivin. 

Bieber, Hugo. Recent literature on Heine’s attitude toward Juda- 
ism. Historia Judaica 10 (1948) . 175-83. 

A conclusive refutation of Wadepuhl’s arguments in PMLA 61 (1946). 
125-56. See ELH 14 (1947). 37. Also a critique of the book by Tabak 
listed below. 

Eulenberg, Herbert. Heinrich Heine. Berlin. Aufbau, 1947. 

Feise, Ernst. Heinrich Heine: political poet and publicist. MfDU 
40 (1948) . 211-20. 

Hirth, Friedrich. Heinrich Heine und Karl Marx. Das goldene 
Tor 2 (1947). 1065 ff. 

Lion, Ferdinand. Fragmente iiber Heine. Das goldene Tor1 (1946). 
107-14. 

Loewenthal, Leo. Heine’s religion: the messianic ideals of the poet. 
Commentary 4 (1947). 153-57. 

Maliniemi, Irja. Heinrich Heine suomen kirjallisuudessa. Helsin- 
gissi. Univ. of Helsinki dissertation. Kustannusosakeyhti6 
Otava, 1941. 

Heinrich Heine in Finnish literature. This book is listed here belatedly as 
otherwise it might easily escape notice. 

Maurer, K. W. The voice of Heine. The Gate 1. No. 4 (December, 
1947) . 15-21. 

Meyer-Benfey, H. Heinrich Heine und seine Hamburger Zeit. 
Hamburg. Deutscher Literaturverlag, 1947. 
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The poetry and prose of Heinrich Heine. Selected and edited with 
an introduction by Frederic Ewen. New York. Citadel Press, 

Rev. by Harvey Breit in NYT Oct. 31, pp. 33-34; by Ben Ray Redman in 
SRL Dec. 4, pp. 40-42. 

The introduction, “ Heinrich Heine: humanity’s soldier,” stresses the social 
context of Heine’s writing. The prose selections, often taken out of their 
original context, are rearranged in large groups under such headings as “ Self 
Portrait,” “Germany,” etc. Interesting for its point of view. 


Politzer, Heinz. Heinrich Heine. Die neue Rundschau, Heft 9 
(Winter, 1948). 1-29. 

Streisand, Hugo. Ein unbekannter Heinrich Heine? Aufbau 4 
(1948) . 890-92. 
Suggests Heine as possible translator and editor of Adolphe Granier’s 


Geschichte der arbeitenden und biirgerlichen Klassen, published by Georg 
Westermann in 1839. 


Tabak, Israel. Judaic Lore in Heine: The heritage of a poet. 
Baltimore. The Johns Hopkins Press. 

See Bieber, supra. 

Vallentin, Antonina. Henri Heine et la révolution en marche. 
Europe 26. No. 27 (Mars, 1948). 50-64. 

Werner, A. Poet of the pleasure principle. SRL Dec. 20, 1947. 

Hoffmann. Eysselsteijn, Ben van. E. T. A. Hoffmann: der ver- 
teller der romantiek. Bibliotheek voor weten en denken 14. 
Den Haag. H. P. Leopold, 1944. 

Gloor, Arthur. E. T. A. Hoffmann: der Dichter der entwurzelten 
Geistigkeit. Univ. of Ziirich dissertation. Ziirich. Selbst- 
verlag, 1947. 

Hewett-Thayer, Harvey W. Hoffmann: author of tales, Princeton. 
Princeton Univ. Press. 

Rev. by O. Seidlin in NYT Aug. 29, p. 14. 

———. A Source of Hoffmann’s Der Kampf der Singer. MLN 63 
(1948) . 526-27. 

Ricci, J. F. A. E. T. A. Hoffmann: Vhomme et l’ceuvre. Paris. 
Librairie José Corti. 

Hélderlin. Heuschele, Otto. Friedrich Hélderlin: Ewige Sen- 
dung. Hamburg. Hoffmann und Campe, 1946. 

Klein, Johannes. Hoélderlin in unserer Zeit. K6ln, Schaffstein. 1947. 

Lukacs, Georg. Goethe und seine Zeit. Bern. A. Francke, 1947. 
In this book, pp. 110-126, there is an essay on Hélderlin’s Hyperion. 

Lukacs sees in all three,—Goethe, Hegel, and Hélderlin,—representatives of 
the bourgeois revolution; but whereas Goethe and Hegel accommodated them- 
selves to the historical situation as it developed, Hélderlin fought with heroic 
lack of compromise against the bourgeois reality. He opposes to the 
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“ Bourgeois-Roman ” a “Citoyen-Roman.” From his Marxist point of view 
Lukacs decries recent attempts to see in Hélderlin a Romantic visionary. 
The fact is, of course, that Lukacs bases his Hélderlin interpretation on 
Hyperion, whereas the interpreters criticized by him stress almost exclusively 
the Poet’s later and latest hymns. 


Michel, Wilhelm. Ho6lderlin und der deutsche Geist. Stuttgart. 
Klett, 1947. 

Nottmeyer, Barbara. Hélderlin: das himmlische Feuer. Stuttgart. 
A. Genter Verlag, 1947. 

Ruprecht, Erich. Wanderung und Heimkunft: Hoélderlins Elegie 
Der Wanderer. Stuttgart. Dr. R. Schmiedel, 1947. 

Schneider, Reinhold. Der Dichter vor der Geschichte: Hdélderlin- 
Novalis. Zweite Auflage. Heidelberg. Kerle Verlag, 1947. 

Wiesman, Louis. Das Dionysische bei Hélderlin und in der deut- 
schen Romantik. Basler Studien zur dt. Sprache und 
Literatur 6. Basel. B. Schwabe. 

Winklhofer, Alois. Hélderlin und Christus. Reden und Vortrage 
der Hochschule Passau 3. Niirnberg. Glock und Lutz, 1946. 

Kleist. De Leeuwe, H. H. J. Moliéres und Kleists Amphitryon: 
ein Vergleich. NPh 31 (1947). 174-93. 

Miihlher, Robert. Kleists und Adam Miillers Freundschaftskrise. 
Zwei ungedruckte Briefe Adam Miillers. . . . Wien. Europa 
Verlag. 

Schneider, Reinhold. Kleists Ende. Miinchen. Karl Alber, 1946. 
Cf. Schneider under “ Kleist” in ELH 15 (1948). 48. 

Scott, D. F. S. Heinrich von Kleist’s Kant crisis. MLR 42 (1947). 
474-84, 


Cassirer had attributed the crisis to Fichte’s Bestimmung des Menschen 
rather than to Kant; Scott suggests Fichte’s Sonnenklarer Bericht . . 
iiber das eigentliche Wesen der neueren Philosophie. 


Stahl, E. L. The dramas of Heinrich von Kleist. Oxford. Blackwell. 
Wolff, Hans M. Heinrich von Kleist als politischer Dichter. Univ. 
of California Publ. in Modern Philology, Vol. 27. No. 6. 


Berkeley and Los Angeles. Univ. of California Press, 1947. 

Rev. by J. C. Blankenagel in MLN 43 (1948). 410-13. 

The present reviewer (L. Kahn, Social Ideals in German Literature, 1938, 
p. 85) wrote: “ But there is nevertheless a clearly perceptible evolution in 
Kleist’s work, from emphasis upon the .individualistic aspect to that upon 
the more collectivistic.” Professor Wolff, by careful and ingenious interpre- 
tations, partly substantiates, partly modifies this general statement. This 
writer, now as then, believes that Kleist’s development is not so much a 
succession of mutually exclusive political views as rather a shift of emphasis 
in Kleist’s dominant search for an ideal political community. Therefore this 
writer disagrees to some extent with the first part of Professor Wolff’s study, 
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where Kleist’s early period is characterized as one of antisocial individualism. 
The letter of August 15, 1801 (p. 364), for example, expresses less anti- 
social individualism than ethical resignation: since we do not know what is 
absolutely good and what bad, Kleist says, we must do our best and be 
satisfied with that. In Kleist’s writings of this period the attack is directed, 
not against human association as such, but rather against a corrupt society 
that is founded on neither mutual respect nor confidence, tolerance, or 
understanding. These, however, are moot questions of interpretation. 

Recent scholarship saw Kleist from the point of view of the 19th and 20th 
centuries and arrived at an extremely complicated, philosophical, “ existen- 
tialist,” and even esoteric picture. Professor Wolff regards Kleist rather 
from the point of view of the 18th century and seems to be much closer to 
an historically true picture. 


Levin, Rahel. Litvinoff, Barnet. Rahel Levin: the apex of a 
triangle. German life and letters n. s. 1 (1947/48) . 303-11. 

Morike. Meyer, Herbert. Mérikes Weggefaihrte nach Orplid. Die 
Pforte 1 (1947/48) . 521-43. 


An estimate of Ludwig Amandus Bauer, who was co-discoverer, with 
Morike, of imaginary Orplid. 


Wooley, E.O. Du bist Orplid, mein Land. MfDU 40 (1948) . 137-48. 

Novalis. Albrecht, Luitgard. Der magische Idealismus in Novalis’ 
Marchentheorie und Marchendichtung. Dichtung, Wort und 
Sprache 13. Hamburg. Hansischer Gildenverlag. 

Bus, A. J. M. Der Mythus der Musik in Novalis’ Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen. Univ. of Amsterdam dissertation. Alkmaar. 
H. Coster & Zoon, 1947. 


Rev. by L. W. Kahn in MLN 48 (1948). 553-57. This review covers also 
two books listed in ELH 15 (1948). 48, namely those by Besset and Kamla. 
Hiebel, Frederick. Goethe’s Marchen in the light of Novalis. PMLA 

63 (1948) . 918-34. 

Novalis, the first interpreter of the Mdrchen, is claimed as a precursor of 
modern interpreters (especially R. Steiner) who explain the Mdarchen in 
mystical-alchemical and occult-religious terms. This interpretation of Goethe’s 
Méarchen influenced Novalis’ own tales. Incidentally, the author sees in 
Novalis’ contributions to the Jahrbiicher der Preusssischen Monarchie (the 
collection of aphorisms, “Glauben und Liebe,” and the cycle of poems, 
“ Blumen”) not expressions of political, monarchical (and reactionary) senti- 
ment but mystical-alchemical insights. 

———. Novalis and the problem of Romanticism. MfDU 39 

(1947) . 515-23. 

Two pages cursorily discuss the attempts of the last eighty years to define 
Romanticism. Then the author turns to what Novalis meant by “ romanti- 
sizing”: “This process includes: finding the way back to the original, 
giving the world the radiance of the distant, the magic, the absolute, the 
universal, and the transcendental.” In two final paragraphs the author tries 
to persuade us that Novalis was a lonely forerunner, different from other 
Romanticists, not understood by them. Novalis, we are told somewhat 
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apodictically, was the purest embodiment of Romantic humanity and the 
noblest example of Christian cosmopolitanism. This, like the preceding article, 
is in line with recent attempts to re-interpret Novalis as a religious mystic 
and to “ de-politicize ” him. 

Kohlschmidt, Werner. Der Wortschatz der Innerlichkeit bei Nova- 
lis. Kluckhohn-Schneider Festschrift, pp. 396-426. Tiibingen. 
Mohr. 

Kiihne, Karl. Novalis. Das Goldene Tor 2 (1947). 780 ff. 

Novalis. Hymns to the night. Translated by Mabel Cotterell. 
Bilingual edition, with introduction by A. Closs. London. 
Phoenix Press. 

Quoted by title. 

Novalis. Das Marchen. Mit einem Aufsatz “ Ueber das Marchen 
von Novalis” von Carl Brestowsky. Freiburg i. B. Novalis 
Verlag, 1946. 

Quoted by title. The interpretation is said to be from R. Steiner’s 
anthroposophical point of view. 

Rehder, Helmut. Novalis and Shakespeare. PMLA 63 (1948). 
604-24, 

An important study. After the death of his fiancée, on May 13, 1797, 
Novalis recorded in his diary a vision which is generally conceded to be the 
point of poetic inception for his Hymnen an die Nacht. The same entry 
mentions Novalis’ reading of Shakespeare, i.e. Romeo and Juliet, in 
Schlegel’s translation just published. The tragedy of love and death must 
have meant much to the poet in his despair. 

Professor Rehder is not concerned with the dependence in literary detail 
but with much more important similarities in poetic essence. Professor 
Rehder also makes it more than likely that Novalis was familiar with the 
new approach to Shakespeare as a creative poet, formulated at the time by 
Goethe and especially by A. W. Schlegel. This new poetic doctrine must 
have been of utmost importance to Novalis’ intellectual growth and artistic 
creativeness. 


Schneider. See “ Holderlin.” 

Schlegel, A. W. Brentano, Bernard von. August Wilhelm Schle- 
gel: Geschichte eines romantischen Geistes. Stuttgart. 
Cotta, 1943. 

Schlegel, F. Anstett, J.-J. Lucinde, eine Reflexion: essai d’inter- 
prétation. Etudes germaniques 3 (1948) . 241-50. 

Hugo, Howard E. An examination of Friedrich Schlegel’s Gespréch 
tiber die Poesie. MfDU 40 (1948). 221-31. 

Rothenhausler, Paul. Ironie, Witz und Fragment im Schaffen 
Friedrich Schlegels. Deutsche Rundschau 71 (1948) . 135-43. 

Schafer, Georg. Zur Konversion von Friedrich und Dorothea 
Schlegel. Begegnung 2 (1947). 235-38. 
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SPANISH 
(By Nicholson B. Adams and E. Herman Hespelt) 


1. 


Castagnino, Raul H. Contribucién documental a la historia del 
teatro en Buenos Aires durante la época de Rosas (1830- 
1852). Buenos Aires. Comision Nacional de Cultura, Insti- 
tuto Nacional de Estudios de Teatro, 1944. See ELH 15 
(1948) . 51. 

Rev. by J. K. Leslie in HR 16 (1948). 348-49. 


Lists the daily repertory of the Buenos Aires theaters during the Rosas 
regime. 


Rogers, Paul Patrick. The Spanish drama collection in the Oberlin 
College Library. A supplementary volume. Oberlin. Oberlin 
College, 1946. 


A companion volume to the author’s publication by the same title in 
1940, which was an author list. The present volume is a title list. In 
addition it contains a list of composers, of printers, and of theaters. It is 
extremely useful for identifying many Romantic plays. 


2. GENERAL 


Alegria, Fernando. Origenes del romanticismo en Chile: Bello. 
Sarmiento. Lastarria. CA 6 (Sept.-Oct., 1947) . 173-85. 
Alonso Cortés, N. El teatro en Valladolid: siglo XIX. Valladolid. 

1947. 

Antologia poética moderna. Poetas espajioles e hispanoamericanos 
de los siglos XIX y XX. Seleccién de Agustin de Saz. 2da 
edicién. Madrid. 

Azuela, Mariano. Cien afios de novela mexicana. México. Botas, 
1947. 

Rev. by Gaston Litton in BA 22 (1948). 400. 


A series of lectures presenting a survey of Mexican fiction as represented 
by a dozen Mexican novelists. 


Cabajias, Pablo. No me olvides (1837-38). Madrid, 1946. See ELH 
15 (1948). 51. 
Rev. by José Luis Varela in CL 1 (1947). 115-16. 

Diaz-Plaja, G. Historia de la poesia lirica espafiola. 2da edicién, 
corregida y aumentada. Barcelona. 

Gandia, Enrique de. Caracteres del romanticismo. El reproductor 
campechano 4 (1947). 167-85. 
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Garcia Marti, V. El Ateneo de Madrid, 1835-1935. Madrid. 
1947(?). 

The golden land: an anthology of Latin American folklore in litera- 
ture. Selected, edited and translated by Harriet de Onis. 
New York. Alfred A. Knopf. 


Contains a short but illuminating statement of the significance of the 
Romantic movement for Latin American literature. Among the authors 
represented are Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda, Estanislao del Campo, 
Sarmiento, Herndndez and Palma. A brief biographical and critical sketch 
of each author precedes the selection from his works. The translations are 
excellent. 

Historia general de las literaturas hispanicas. Bajo la direccién de 
D. Guillermo Diaz-Plaja. Introduccion de R. Menédez-Pidal. 
Ensayo preliminar de J. Ortega y Gasset. Volume III: 
Romanticismo. 

Quoted by title. Unavailable at present writing. 

Martinez Olmedilla, A. Mujeres del romanticismo. Anecdotario. 
Bilbao. 

Menéndez y Pelayo, M. Historia de la poesia argentina. México. 
Espasa-Calpe, Arg., 1947. 

Reprint of the material in Chapter XII of the author’s Antologia de poetas 
hispanoamericanos. 

Répide, Pedro de. Prolegsmenos de romanticismo en Espafa. 
Revista nacional de cultura (Caracas) 6 (1944). 52-64. 

Rossel, Milton. La polémica del romanticismo. At 87 (July, 1947). 
43-54. 


Discusses the intellectual climate of Chile in 1842 and the articles for and 
against Romanticism which were published that year in the various journals 
of Valparaiso and Santiago by Vicente Fidel Lopez, Sarmiento, Salvador San 
Fuentes and Jotabeche. 


Sanin Cano, Baldomero. Letras colombianas. México. 1944. See 


ELH 13 (1946). 33. 
Rev. by Manuel Pedro Gonzalez in RI 12 (1947). 326-29. 
The book presents vigorous portraits of Rafael Pombo and Jorge Isaacs. 


Simon Diaz, José. El alba (Madrid, 1838-39). Madrid. 1946. 
In the series, now in course of publication, of Indices de publicaciones 
periodisticas, directed by G. de Entrambasaguas. 
El alba contains some of the earliest poems of Campoamor and of 
Rodriguez Rubi. 


———. El arpa del creyente (Madrid, 1842). Madrid. 1947. 


In the same series as above. This journal was directed by Navarro Villo- 
slada. It lasted from Oct. 6 to Oct. 25, 1842 (Hartzenbusch, Catdlogo) . 


——. Liceo artistico y literario (Madrid, 1839). Madrid. 1947. 


In the same series as above. Hartzenbusch, Catalogo, lists this journal as 
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appearing first in 1838. It was the organ of the Romantic organization by 
the same name. 

El reflejo (Madrid, 1843). Madrid. 1947. 
In same series as above. This weekly journal lasted from Jan. 5 to June 
6, 1843 (Hartzenbusch, Catdlogo) . 


Semanario pintoresco 
Madrid. 1946. 


In the same series as above. Founded by Mesonero Romanos and contri- 
buted to by many important Spanish Romantics. 


Varela, José Luis. Generacion romantica espafiola. CL 2 (1947). 
423-40. 


Discusses the term “generation” according to Dilthey, Petersen, and 
Ortega y Gasset and finds it thoroughly applicable to Spanish Romanticism, 
to the group whose admitted leader was Espronceda. Martinez de la Rosa 
and the Duke of Rivas did not really “belong.” Considers decisive years 
1835-1845. 


espafiol (Madrid, 1836-1857). 


38. Strupies or AUTHORS 


Aleala Galiano. Ximénez de Sandoval, Felipe. Antonio Alcala 
Galiano (El hombre que no llegd). Prélogo de G. Marafién. 
Madrid. 1945. 

Altamirano. Sterling, William. Obras maestras hispanoameri- 
canas: “ El Zarco ” de Ignacio Manuel Altamirano. El repro- 
ductor campechano 4 (1947). 30-33. 


Rather superficial article giving a slight sketch of the career of Altamirano 
and calling attention to the historical background of “El Zarco.” Stresses 
author’s faith in the Indian and his love of nature. 


Béecquer. Altolaguirre, Manuel. Versos escondidos de Gustavo 
Adolfo Bécquier. CA 4 (Jan.-Feb., 1945) . 231-35. 

Del olvido en el Angulo oscuro . . . Paginas abandonadas. (Prosa 
y verso). Carta intima de Damaso Alonso. Ensayo critico, 
apéndices y notas por Dionisio Gamallo Fierros. Madrid. 

Desde mi celda. Cartas. I. Coleccion “ Mas alla.” Madrid. 

Hernandez, A. Bécquer y Heine. Madrid. 1946. 

Levi, Maria Teresa. El gran amor de Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer. 
Buenos Aires. Losada, 1945. 

Rev. in BA 22 (1948). 288. 

Leyendas. Coleccion “ Mas alla.” 2 vols. Madrid. 

Martinez Cachero, José Maria. “ Donde habite el olvido .. .” 
(Notas para una fortuna postuma de Gustavo Adolfo 
Bécquer). CL 1 (1947). 211-27. 

Monner Sans, J. M. Las fuentes de les “ Rimas” becquerianas, 
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Boletin de la Academia Argentina de Letras 15 (1946). 
447-74. 


——. Notas sobre Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer. Boletin de la Aca- 
demia Argentina de Letras 15 (1946) . 273-86. 
Rimas. 4ta edicién. Coleccién “ Mas alla.” Madrid. 


Rimas y leyendas. Seleccién, estudio y notas por Ildefonso M. Gil. 
Zaragoza. 1943. 

Las rimas y otras paginas. Prélogo y notas de José Maria Monner 
Sans. Clasicos castellanos. Barcelona. 1947. 

Calderon y Beltran. Avila, Pablo. Influencias del romanticismo 
europeo en “Ana Bolena” de Fernando Calderon. RI 13 
(1947) . 123-34. 

The author finds in Calderén’s work definite traces of influence by Dumas 
and notes passages reminiscent of some in the dramas of Garcia Gutiérrez 
and especially in Larra’s Un desafio and Roberto Dillon. Larra adapted these 


two plays from originals written by Lockroy and Badon and Ducange, a fact 
not noted by the author. 


Coronado. Sandoval, A. de. Carolina Coronado y su época. Zara- 
goza. 1944. 

Espronceda. Alonso, M. Entorno a un centenario. Espronceda y 
la critica literaria (1842-1942). La ciudad de Dios 154 
(1942) . 489-99. 

Samuels, Daniel G. Some Spanish Romantic debts of Espronceda. 
HR 16 (1948). 157-62. 

Segura Covarsi, E. Una cancion petrarquista en el siglo XIX. CL 
1 (1947). 101-06. 


On the derivation of Espronceda’s “ La entrada del invierno en Londres ” 
from Petrarch’s Canzone V (“Ne la stagion . . .”). 


Garcia Gutiérrez. Poesias. Seleccién y prologo de Joaquin de 
Entrambasaguas. Madrid. 
Rev. by E. Segura Covarsi in CL 1 (1947). 512-13. 

Gil y Carrasco. Guillon, Ricardo. La vida breve de Enrique Gil. 
Insula 1. No. 6 (June, 1946). 1-2. 

Peers, E. Allison. Enrique Gil y Walter Scott. Insula 1. No. 6 
(June, 1946). 1-2. 
Written in commemoration of the 100th anniversary of Gil‘s death. 

Segura Covarsi, E. Enrique Gil: rasgos biograficos. Revista del 
Centro de Estudios Extremefios 2 (1946) . 305-19. 

Heredia. Revisiones literarias. José Maria Chacon y Calvo, editor. 
La Habana. Ministerio de Educacioén, 1947. 
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Isaacs. Hispano, Cornelio. Kerylos. Escenario de un idilio in- 
mortal. Repertorio americano 43 (Apr. 10, 1948) . 303-05. 
Description of the author’s childhood memories of that part of Colombia 

which is the setting of Maria. He knew some of Isaac’s father’s friends. 
Tells anecdotes of the descendants of the people described in the novel. 


Larra. Articulos de costumbres, filosdficos, satiricos y literarios. 
Prologo y edicién de José Mallorqui Figuerola. Barcelona. 
1944. 
Benitez Claros, R. Influencias de Quevedo en Larra. CL 1 (1947). 
117-23. 
“ Figaro.” Articulos completos. See ELH 12 (1945). 33. 
Rev. by A. Rumeau in BIH 49 (1947). 106-09. 
Gomez de la Serna, Julio. Larra et la France. Résumé de la con- 
férence donnée a l'Institut de Madrid ... le 13 février 
1947. Bulletin des bibliothéques de I’Institut frangais en 
Espagne. March, 1947. 6-7. 
Marti. Gonzalez, Manuel Pedro. José Marti, epistolografo. RI 13 
(1947) . 23-37. 
The publication of the collection of Marti’s letters to Manuel Mercado 
opens up a rich source of information on some hitherto obscure episodes 
in the poet’s life. The style and tenor of the letters is that of Marti at his 


best. The correspondence bears witness to his crystalline sincerity, his 
patriotic fervor and moral integrity. 
Harrison Boyston, Jo Ann. José Marti y Oklahoma. Repertorio 

americano 43 (June 26, 1948). 373-75. 

Marti wrote a description of the “land run” into Oklahoma three days 
after the territory was opened (April 25, 1889) for La opinién publica of 
Uruguay. His sources were articles in the New York newspapers. Marti 
improved upon his models. 


Ideario separatista. La Habana. Ministerio de Educacién, 1947. 
Contains a long introduction by Felix Lizaso. 

Obras completas, Edicién conmemorativa del cincuentenario de su 
muerte. Prologo y sintesis biografica por M. Isidro Méndez. 
2 vols. La Habana. Editorial Lex, 1946. 


Rev. by Calvert J. Winter in BA 22 (1948). 68-69. 
A beautiful edition admirably cross-indexed. 


Schultz de Mantovani. See “Sarmiento.” 

Navarro Villoslada. Obras completas . . . con una semblanza pre- 
liminar por Juan Nep. Goy. Madrid. 1947. 

Pastor Diaz. Leal Insta, F. Pastor Diaz, principe del roman- 
ticismo. Lugo. 1943. 

Rivas. Poemas cortos. Romances. Seleccién y notas biograficas 

por A. G. Boschl. Valencia. 1946. 
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Romero Larrafiaga. Romero Larrafiaga (1814-1872). Notas y 
seleccién de José Luis Varela. Acanto No. 9 (1947). 4 
pages, unnumbered. 

Contains three poems (1837, 1839, 1840). 

Varela, José Luis. De la psique romantica o los grados de subjetivi- 
dad en Romero Larrafiaga. CL 1 (1947) . 231-39. 

Sarmiento. A Sarmiento anthology. Translated from the Spanish 
by Stuart Edgar Grummon; edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Allison Williams Bunkley. Princeton. Princeton 
Univ. Press. 

The introduction describes Sarmiento as “the Romantic titan personified.” 
Sarmiento’s efforts to change the Spanish way of life in the Argentine are 
compared to Larra’s desire for the “ Europeanization”” of Spain. The trans- 
lated selections are from Recuerdos de infancia, Facundo, and articles on 
education, politics, and life in the United States in 1847 and 1860. 

Schultz de Mantovani, Fryda. La infancia magica y real de 
Sarmiento y José Marti. CA 7 (Sept.-Oct., 1948). 188-208. 
A rhapsodical tribute of admiration to the two great Spanish Americans 

with some references to Marti’s Edad de Oro, Ismaelillo and Versos sencillos 
and to Sarmiento’s Recuerdos de provincia and Vida de Dominguito. 

Sierra. Canton, Wilberto L. Justo Sierra, héroe blanco de México. 
CA 7 (May-June, 1948). 194-204. 

Discusses incidentally the Romantic novels of Justo Sierra O’Reilly (father) 
and the numerous short-lived periodicals which he founded. Stresses the 
Romantic traits of the son during his early years. 

Cuentos romanticos. México. 1946. 

Rev. by Aubrey F. G. Bell in BA 21 (1947). 441. 

Ferrer, Gabriel. Justo Sierra. México. Xochitla, 1947. 

Rev. by Rubén M. Landa in BA 22 (1948). 258. 


The reviewer speaks of the special interest of the chapter on “La bohemia 
del 70” and Altamirano’s interest in the young Sierra. 


Warner, Ralph E. Justo Sierra’s El dngel del porvenir. HR 16 
(1948) . 242-44. 


Some fragments of a Romantic historical novel written by Sierra at the 
beginning of his career have just come to light. 


Zorrilla. Centenario del estreno del “ Tenorio,” por F. Jiménez- 
Placer, Francisco Cervera y Antonio Sierra Corella. Madrid. 

1947 (?). 
Discusses the plastic qualities of the play, Zorrilla’s relations with managers 
and publishers, box-office receipts from Don Juan Tenorio; with bibliography. 


Fernandez, L. Zorrilla y el Real Seminario de Nobles, 1827-1833. 
Con un apéndice de 65 cartas intimas e inéditas del poeta. 
Préloge de N. Alonso Cortés. Valladolid. 1945. 
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van Stockum, Th. C. Een vergeten duits Don Juan-Drama. 
Neuphilologus 20 (1945) . 21-27. 


On Karl von Martinelli’s Dom Juan oder der steinerne Gast mit Kaspar’s 
Lustbarkeit. Mention is made of Zorrilla’s Don Juan Tenorio. 


PORTUGUESE 
(By Gerald Moser) 


1. GENERAL 


Cavalheiro, Edgard. Romantismo, Correio da Manha, Rio, Oct. 19, 
Oct. 26, and Nov. 2, 1947. 
Series of three articles recapitulating the origins and definitions of Romanti- 
cism and Romantic: “1. O adjetivo bem fadado; 2. Os pre-romanticos; 3. 
Que é romantismo? ” 


Cidade, Hernani. Licdées de cultura e literatura portuguesas, Vol. 2: 
Da reaccao contra o formalismo seiscentista ao advento do 
Romantismo, contendo o “ Ensaio sobre a crise mental do 
século XVIII” novamente refundido e ampliado. Coimbra. 

Gama, Sebastiaéo da. Apontamentos sobre a poesia social no século 
XIX. “ Licenciatura ” dissertation. Lisbon Univ., 1947. 


Typewritten dissertation submitted by a young critic well-known in 
Portugal. The Romantic origin of social poetry is stressed. 

Miguel Pereira, Lucia. Bovarismo e romance. Correio da Manha, 

Rio, May 30. 

The consequences of the transfer of the Portuguese court to Rio de Janeiro 
are characterized as “ Bovarism”: ‘“ Dressing, eating, being housed and 
thinking in the European way, it did not take Brazilians long before they 
had illusions about themselves and believed that they were an entirely 
Mediterranean people, transplanted to America.” 

Putnam, Samuel. Marvelous journey. A survey of four centuries of 

Brazilian writing. New York. Knopf. 

Sketchy survey, prepared for literature-loving intellectuals but, with the 
exception of the abundant and up-to-date bibliographical notes, not a work 
for the specialist. Outgrowth of a stay in Brazil during 1946 and of a 
series of lectures in which the literatures of Brazil and the United States 
were compared. The third part, in name as well as in size, tells of the 
literature of “The Romantic liberation,” defined as the period from 1825 to 
1870. The regionalist literature of the latter half of the XIXth century 
is included in the period. Putnam seems too dependent in his judgments on 
Brazilian and Portuguese authorities. Here and there he makes illuminating 
cross-references to history, to modern Brazilian life, and to North American 
life and literature; e.g. when he compares poems by Alvares de Azevedo and 
Poe. Among the Brazilian Romanticists, only Alencar and Castro Alves are 
adequately treated. Some, such as Rabelo and Junqueira Freire, are dismissed 
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with a few words. A few poems are translated into English, among them 
Gongalves Dias’ “Song of exile” and Castro Alves’ “The seer.” 


2. Srupres or AUTHORS 


a) Peninsular 


Almeida Garrett. Almeida Pavao Junior, José de. Sub tegmine 


fagi. Ensaios. Ponta Delgada. 1947. 

Rev. by J. do Prado Coelho in Revista da Faculdade de Letras, Lisbon, 
13 (1947). Series 2. No. 2. 106-07. 

These essays by a “ professor de liceu” include one on Greek fatalism as 
reflected by Antonio Ferreira and Almeida Garrett, one on Julio Dinis’ 
feeling for reality, and one on Eca de Queiroz’ Romantic lack of discipline 
throughout his literary evolution. 


Campos Ferreira Lima, H. de. A filha de Almeida Garrett. Coimbra. 
1946. 

Reprint from Biblos 22 (1946). 

Costa Pimpao, A. J. da. O romantismo das “ Viagens ” de Almeida 
Garrett. Lisbon. 1947. 

Reprint from Ocidente 31 (1947). 

Ferreira, Ernesto. Os trés patriarcas do romantismo nos Acores. 
Ponta Delgada. 1947. 

Saraiva, Antonio José. Para a historia da cultura em Portugal. 
Lisbon. 1946. 

An essay on Almeida Garrett is included. 

Simées Correia, Anténio. Ensaio de uma analise ao romanceiro de 
Garrett, I. Gil Vicente (Guimaraes) 23. Nos. 9and 10 (Sept. 
and Oct., 1947). 

Castelo Branco, Camilo. Cabral, Anténio. Homens e episddios 
inolvidaveis. Cartas inéditas de Camilo. O bergo de Ega. 
Paginas de memorias politicas. Lisbon. 1947. 

Régio, José. Camilo. Lisbon. 

Long essay in J. G. Simdes, ed., Perspectiva da literatura portuguesa. 

Reis Ribeiro, Antonio dos. O padre Casimiro e Camilo. Lisbon. 

Sousa Costa. Os trés cireneus da via dolorosa de Camilo. O juiz, o 
advogado e o médico. Consideragées 4 margem do processo 
crime por adultério contra Dona Ana A. Placido e Camilo 
Castelo Branco. Coimbra. 1946. 

Lecture. 

Castilho, Antonio Feliciano de. Ferreira, Ernesto. See “ Almeida 
Garrett.” 

Dinis, Julio. Almeida Pavao Junior, José de. See “ Almeida 

Garrett.” 
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Moniz, Egas. Julio Dinis e a sua obra, com inéditos do romancista 
e uma carta-prefacio de Ricardo Jorge. Oporto. Civilizacao. 
Sixth, revised edition. 


Herculano, Alexandre. Ferreira, Ernesto. See “ Almeida Garrett.” 


b) Brazilian 


Note: In addition to the celebrations of the centenary of Castro Alves’ 
birth, mentioned in last year’s bibliography, the Brazilian Academy of Letters 
held a commemorative session on May 13, 1947, during which speeches were 
read by Pedro Calmon, Clementino Fraga (“A vocacio liberal do poeta”), 
and Manuel Bandeira (“Um poema de Castro Alves”). In Bahia, the 
poet’s native city, bids for the construction of a state-supported theatre, to 
be known as “ Teatro Castro Alves,” were solicited in August, 1948. 

This year the federal government of Brazil planned to celebrate the 
centenary of the death of Martins Pena with a special edition of the 
playwright’s works and the production of a documentary film. 

Alencar, José de. Brito Broca. Documentagao carioca. Provincia 

de Sao Pedro 9 (June, 1947). 110-13. 

Brief survey of fiction which catches the spirit of Rio de Janeiro. Macedo’s, 
Almeida’s and Alencar’s contributions are defined. 

Fusco, Rosario. Alencar, a mulher e 0 amor. Ensaio. 


Lima Barbosa, Mario de. Lamartine e o Brasil. Jornal do Com- 

mercio (Rio) April 11, p. 5. 

Tells of the kind reception accorded Lamartine’s “Cours familier de 
littérature ” in Brazil. Moved by the Frenchman’s financial straits, Alencar 
asked his countrymen for subscriptions. Emperor Pedro II also came to 
Lamartine’s rescue. Three of Lamartine’s letters are transcribed. Of these, 
two were written to Alencar in 1856, the third to the Emperor in 1861. 


Linhares, Mario. Historia literaria do Ceara. Historia da litera- 
tura brasileira, Vol. 1. Rio. Rodrigues & Cia. 
A chapter is dedicated to Alencar. 

Almeida, Manuel Antonio de. Brito Broca. See “ Alencar, José 
de.” 

Serpa, Phocién. Manuel Antonio de Almeida. RI 9. No. 18 (May, 
1945) . 325-56. 

Alvares de Azevedo, Manuel Antonio. Santamarina, Orvacio. 
Alvares de Azevedo, 0 grande romantico. Cultura politica 5, 
No. 48 (Jan., 1945) . 158-67. 


Biographical information. 

Castro Alves, Anténio de. Amado, Jorge. O amor de Castro Alves. 
Historia de um poeta e sua amante, em um prologo, trés atos 
e um epilogo. Rio. 1947. 
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Haddad, Jamil Almansur. Castro Alves, um poeta contra o seu 
tempo. Provincia de Sao Pedro 9 (June, 1947). 50-54. 


Haddad argues that contrary to Jorge Amado’s assertions Castro Alves’ 
ideas went against contemporary public opinion and taste, which preferred 
the poetry of Moniz Barreto, Tobias Barreto, Alvares de Azevedo, Varela 
and the younger José Bonifacio de Andrada. He concludes that Castro 
Alves contributed less to the victory of the abolitionists than is now com- 
monly thought. It is true that the abolitionist movement became strong in 
Brazil only after the death of Castro Alves. Jorge Amado’s way of thinking 
was recently echoed by Samuel Putnam: “ In Brazil Romanticism, in the 
poems of Castro Alves, was to deal a telling blow to slavery and hasten the 
coming of abolition.” (Marvelous journey, p. 104). 


Lopes Rodrigues. Castro Alves. 3 vols. Rio. 1947. See ELH 15 
(1948) . 57. 

Rev. in Jornal do Commercio (Rio) May 13, p. 2, by Paulo da Silveira: 

“No one has studied better so far the phenomenon of Castro Alves in the 

vast and engaging tropical scenario of the Brazilian monarchy.” The author 
is a psychiatrist. 


Pires, Homero, ed. Poesias escolhidas. Rio. 1947. 
Government-sponsored publication on the occasion of the centenary. 


Valle, Quintino do. Castro Alves e o verso alexandrino. Correio 
da Manha (Rio) Oct. 12, 1947. 


Valle points out that Castro Alves learnt late how to compose alexandrines, 
as the classic type of this verse form was not used much in Brazil at the 
time. It had been first introduced by José Alexandre Teixeira de Melo in 
“Sombras e sonhos” (1858), and later Pedro Luis Pereira de Sousa used 
it in his bellicose poem “ Terribilis Dea.” Castro Alves replied to the latter 
in 1871, the year of his death, with a pacifist poem, “ Deusa incruenta.” 


Goncalves Dias, Anténio. Various authors. Goncalves Dias. Con- 
feréncias realizadas na Academia Brasileira. Rio. Rodrigues 
& Cia. 

Goncalves de Magalhaes, Domingos José. Cavalheiro, Edgard. 
O pai do romantismo brasileiro. Correio da Manha (Rio) 
Nov. 23 and 30, 1947. 


“Most historians confer the honor of having fathered Romanticism in 
Brazil to Domingos Gongalves de Magalhaes, the author of ‘ Suspiros poéticos 
e saudades.’ Silvio Romero replies that he considers Maciel Monteiro, Baron 
of Itamaraca (1804-67), the true precursor. Afranio Peixoto, however, gives 
this title to José Bonifacio de Andrada e Silva, the patriarch of Independence. 
Tristao de Athayde, in turn, maintains that the father of our Romanticism 
was Ferdinand Denis. If we are not mistaken, the Frenchman Georges 
Raeder prepares a dissertation in which he defends the same point of view.” 
In the following paragraphs, the various arguments are gone over one by one 
and impugned in favor of the primacy of Goncalves de Magalhiaes. 


Macedo, José de. Brito Broca. See “ Alencar, José de.” 
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Porto Alegre. Olinto Sanmartim. Mensagem. Temas literarios. 
Porto Alegre. 1947. 

Rev. in Jornal do Commercio (Rio) Nov. 9, 1947. One of these essays on 
writers from Rio Grande do Sul is dedicated to Manuel de Araujo Pérto 
Alegre, the author of “A voz da natureza” (1835). 

Rabelo, Laurindo José da Silva. Peixoto, Afranio. Livro de horas, 
Rio. Agir, 1947. 

Rev. in Jornal do Commercio (Rio) Oct. 26, 1947. 

Among the posthumously collected articles inspired by Peixoto’s native 
Bahia is one about Laurindo Rabelo. 

Taunay, Alfredo d’Escragnolle. Memorias do Visconde de Tau- 
nay. Com prefacio dos Sres. Afonso de E. Taunay e Raul 
Taunay. Sao Paulo. Instituto Progresso. 

Rev. Jornal do Commercio (Rio) Aug. 1, p. 5. 

Unpublished until now by the will of the author. The memoirs were 
written by Taunay from 1890 till 1893. They never received the final polish. 
Among the subjects touched upon are the war with Paraguay, the abolition 
of slavery and the proclamation of the republic, as well as childhood memories 
and literary pursuits. One passage shows the great pride Taunay took in the 
authorship of “Inocéncia”: ‘How I crave for ‘Inocéncia,’ the destiny of 


‘Paul et Virginie’! This is my posthumous aspiration.” 
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BARNABY RICH AND KING JAMES 
By T. M. 


In “ The Conclusion” to Riche His Farewell to Militarie 
Profession (1581, 1583, 1594, and 1606) , Barnaby Rich relates 
a story that seems sprightly and engaging indeed to the modern 
reader of Elizabethan fiction who has found himself exhausted 
by the stylistic ornaments of A Petite Pallace of Pettie His 
Pleasure and Euphues or who has gone hopelessly astray in the 
mazy interminabilities of the Aethiopica and the Arcadia. Yet 
to certain of Rich’s contemporaries the tale was displeasing, 
not to say offensive, for reasons to which a brief summary of it 
may provide a clue. 


A devil of hell named Balthaser marries an Englishwoman, Mil- 
dred, settles down to what he hopes will be a life of wedded bliss, 
and, for his part, makes a very good husband indeed. Mildred, 
however, crazed by longing to achieve the new look, nags him to 
keep her in clothes of the latest style. For a time his generosity, 
patience, and forbearance are exemplary; but eventually, driven 
to complete distraction by the continual shift in ladies’ fashions 
and, consequently, by Mildred’s whining, “ lumping, and lowering,” 
he deserts his wife. 

Hoping to put oceans between himself and Mildred, he goes to 
Dover, but finding no passage available, he proceeds to Scotland, 
to the very court of the King in Edinburgh. There, “ forgettyng 
all humanitie, whiche he had learned before in Englande, he began 
a freshe to plaie the devill, and so possessed the King of Scots 
himself.” Proclamations offering immense rewards to whoever 
can cure the King of his devil-induced “ diseases ” attract many, 
but all fail. Finally, Mildred’s father, Persinus, who has been 
“compelled ” by “some extremitie . . . to practise phisicke ” and 
has grown famous as a doctor, is summoned for consultation. He 
modestly declines to take the case, resists the King’s offer of huge 
sums, and agrees to undertake the cure only when the King 
threatens to have him executed if he persists in his refusal. 

When Persinus comes to observe the King “in his fitte,” “ to 
see the maner how it helde hym,” Balthaser cheerily hails his father- 
in-law. But to the relieved Persinus’ plea, “ good sonne, departe 
the Kyng of Scots; for he hath threatned me for thy cause, to take 
awaie my life,” the devil callously replies, “ even so I would have 


* All quotations of the first edition of the Farewell are from J. P. Collier’s reprint, 
Shakespeare Society (London, 1846), pp. 222-224. 
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it: it were some part of aquitaunce for your daughter’s kindnesse 
towardes me.” 

The desperate physician begs the King for a month’s “ respite ” 
and appoints a certain time, when the King is to be “at the be- 
ginning of his fit,” to have all the ordnance in town shot off while 
the bells ring and trumpeters, drummers, and other instrumentalists 
perform “ on every side.” When Balthaser asks the meaning of this 
extraordinary concert, Persinus informs him that it is Mildred’s 
welcome to the court. 

“And is my wife, then, come hether to seeke me out? (q3 the 
devill) then I shall sure to be troubled with new fashions. Naie, 
then, farewell, Scotland; for I had rather goe to hell. And thus 
leavyng the kyng, he departed his waie.” 


How could Rich know, as he wrote this rollicking narrative 
sometime before 1581, that he was treading dangerous, danger- 
ous ground— ground that may also have quivered under 
Straparola, from whose version he adapted his own? How could 
he know that in early editions of Straparola’s Le Piacevoli 
Notti the devil possesses the Duke of Malfi, but that the Italian 
censors, who had perhaps either incurred the wrath of His 
Malfian Grace or were apprehensive lest they should, subse- 
quently suppressed the story? Why was it not perfectly safe 
to substitute Scotland for Malfi, the king for the duke? Before 
1581 James was, after all, a child not yet fifteen, scarely a seri- 
ous target for satire. The behavior of Mary Stuart had not 
been calculated to endear Scottish rulers or their land to the 
English. Verbal and physical altercations between Scotch and 
English were traditional. Surely a slap at things Scottish 
could not fail to delight Englishmen, notorious for their xeno- 
phobia. The more stinging the slap the better. And so the 
story was no doubt thoroughly enjoyed in 1581 and again in 
the second edition of 1583. Next came the edition of 1594. 
And the blow fell. 

Relations between Elizabeth and James, severely strained 
from 1594 to 1601, were particularly tense at the beginning of 
this period. On April 13, 1594, James himself threatened “ no 
less than the break of the amity so long and happily continued 


? The Duke of Malfi appears in the editions of 1510, 1556, 1557, 1560, 1582. 
He disappears in the edition of 1599, which was “ Espurgate nuouamente da molti 
errori [not all of them typographical!],” according to the title-page. For censorship 
in Straparola see the comments of the translator W. G. Waters, The Facetious 
Nights (Boston, n.d.), IV, 271. 
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betwixt the two crowns.” * In the spring of 1595 Robert Bowes, 
the English ambassador to Scotland, doubtless worn out with 


his tempestuous post, returned to England to confer and rest. © 


He left in Edinburgh his servant George Nicolson to perform 
the duties of a resident agent and to send what news there was. 
News of glowing interest to students of Rich soon came. On 
June 18, 1595, the day before the twenty-ninth birthday of 
James, now a vain peacock of a man, Nicolson sent from dour 
Edinburgh a dour message: 


In the conclusion of a booke in England called Rich his farewell 
printed by V. S. for Tho. Adams at the signe of the white lyon in 
Paules Churchyard 1594 such matter is noted as the King is not 
well pleased thereat; so as one grief comes in thend of another, it 
wold please the King some thinck that some order were taken 
therewith. The King saies litle but thinkes more.‘ 


“The King saies litle but thinkes more.” Sinister, that! 
Trembling at the lése majesté even at this date, let us now in- 
vade James’ psyche in an effort to discover what he was likely 
to think. Let us ignore such sly, invidious passages as Rich’s 
“ forgettyng [in Edinburgh] all humanitie, which he had learned 
before in Englande, he began a freshe to plaie the devill,” and 
“ Naie, then, farewell, Scotland; for I had rather goe to hell,” 
though these would hardly have provided any Scotchman, let 
alone the King, with food for sweet thought. Nor need we 
linger over the obvious indignity involved simply in including 
the King in the dramatis personae of such a rowdy tale, and, to 
cap it all, in assigning him the piddling minor role of a dupe. 
Instead, let us proceed directly to the actual demonic possession 
of the King and to an examination of a few passages from that 
cheerless work the Demonologie of 1597, by the eminent 
authority on such matters, King James himself. His purpose in 
writing the book, he declares, is “ to preasse thereby, so farre 
as I can, to resolue the doubting harts of many ... that... 
assaultes of Sathan are most certainly practized [and] . . . that 
such diuelish artes haue bene and are.” ° However merry Rich’s 


®See W. B. Devereux, Lives and Letters of the Devereux, Earls of Essex (Lon- 
don, 1853), I, 310, and CSPS, 1589-1603, p. 648. 

*Quoted in Poems of Alexander Montgomerie, ed. George Stevenson, Scottish 
Text Society (Edinburgh, 1910), p. Ixiii, n. 

® Demonologie, ed. G. B. Harrison (London, 1924), pp. xi, xii. All subsequent, 
references to James’s work are to this edition. ‘ 
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tale may seem to us, it was no laughing matter to this author. 
No chapter in his book is more earnestly written than that 
entitled “ The description of the Demoniackes & possessed ”; 
but long before he reaches it he warms to his work, growing 
repetitious and almost incoherent as he warms. 


[Demons] can makes folkes to becom phrenticque or Maniacque, 
which likewise is very possible to their master to do.... And like- 
wise they can make some to be possessed with spirites, & so to 
becom verie Demoniacques: and this last sorte is verie possible 
likewise to the Deuill their Master to do, since he may easilie send 
his owne angells to trouble in what forme he pleases, any whom 
God wil permit him so to vse.... But will God permit these 
wicked instruments by the power of the Deuill their master, to 
trouble by anie of these meanes, anie that beleeues in him? .. . 
No doubt, for there are three kinde of folkes whom God will permit 
so to be tempted or troubled; the wicked for their horrible sinnes, 
to punish them in like measure; The godlie that are sleeping in 
anie great sinnes or infirmities and weakenesse in faith, to waken 
them vp the faster by such an vncouth forme: and euen some of 
the best, that their patience may be tryed before the world, as 
IOBS was. (p. 47) 


To which of the three categories, one wonders, did the patient 
in Rich’s story belong? But James proceeds: “ there is no kinde 
of persones so subject to receiue harm of them [demons], as 
these that are of infirme and weake faith (which is the best 
buckler against such inuasiones: ).” (p. 49) 

These grim utterances will perhaps serve to show why James, 
upon reading Rich’s tale, may have taken a horror-induced 
chill as well as umbrage. The rigor of anger and terror that 
perhaps seized him as he read might have been less severe had 
he not witnessed the appalling behavior of a gentleman who was 
the victim of “ diuelish practises.” The scene is described in 
Newes from Scotland (1591) : 


the said Gentleman .. . once in xxiiij. howres . . . fell into a lunacie 
and madnes ... and being in his Maiesties Chamber, suddenly he 
gaue a great scritch and fell into a madnes, sometime bending 
himselfe, and sometime capring so directly vp, that his head did 
touch the seeling of the Chamber, to the great admiration of his 
Maiestie and others then present.® 


For a man whose opinions had been reinforced, if not formed, by 


® Newes from Scotland, ed. G. B. Harrison (London, 1924), pp. 20f. 
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such gruesome spectacles, merely to say little and think more 
seems restrained indeed. 

“Some thinck ” it “ wold please the King,” Nicolson writes, 
“that some order were taken ” regarding Rich’s story. Whether 
any was and the King accordingly pleased unfortunately cannot 
now be determined. Bowes’ reply to Nicolson’s letter has not 
survived. That indefatigable letter-writer Lord Burghley fails 
to give any information about the matter. The Stationers’ 
Register is mute on the subject. And most frustrating of all is 
the loss of the Acts of the Privy Council for the months in 
1595 during which the order, if any, would almost certainly have 
been issued. The last gathering with its offending story is absent 
from the only known copy of the edition of 1594, now in the 
Folger Shakespeare Library. But the mere fact that it is 
missing, alas, proves nothing. In the copy for all to read re- 
mains another dangerous passage to which we shall devote 
ourselves presently. If an order to suppress a popular book 
published in 1594 came thundering down upon the censors or 
the Stationers’ Company or Adams, the publisher, after June 
18, 1595, much of the damage the book could supposedly wreak 
had of course already been wrought. 

If speculation is in order, it should be based on what is known 
of the English authorities’ attitude in such matters. James’s 
desire of November 12, 1596, “ that Edward Spenser . . . be 
dewly tried & punished ” for writing the Duessa episode, Book 
V, Canto IX, of the Fairie Queene is well documented, but what 
action it may have set in motion has never transpired.’ On 
April 15, 1598, the tireless Nicolson again transmits a com- 
plaint: “It is regrated to me... that the Comedians of 
London should in their play scorn the K{ing] & people of this 
lande & wished that it may be spedely amended and staied ”; * 
but neither the play nor its possible fate at the hands of English 
officials has come to light. That Nicolson’s efforts were not 
always unavailing may be proved by the cryptic memorandum 
dated March, 1598, sent to him from the Queen and asserting 
pontifically, “her Majesty will have that part left out which 


* Quoted by F. I. Carpenter, A Reference Guide to Edmund Spenser (Chicago, 
1923), pp. 41f. 

® Quoted by Sir Sidney Lee, “ Topical Side of the Elizabethan Drama,” Transac- 
tions of the New Shakespere Society, 1887-92, Part I (1887), p. 8. 
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mentions the burning of the body of the King’s mother [Mary 
Stuart].” ° At almost precisely the same time Rich’s story was 
inspiring some comment and more thought in Scotland one 
William Leonard was in trouble at home for merely verbal 
indiscretions. Accused of stating that the King of Scotland was 
impotent (almost worse than being demonically possessed!) , 
that Queen Anna was solacing herself with Lord Bothwell while 
James winked at the affair through his fingers, and that the late 
Mary Stuart had been a whore, Leonard finally confessed on 
August 14, 1595: 


I was accused . . . of having spoken slanderous words to the dis- 
honour of the King and Queen of Scotland, as also of his mother; 
upon examination of witnesses, it could not be verified, and was 
aggravated by malice; but inasmuch as I confessed to having 
uttered somewhat to the effect alleged, I crave pardon of Her 
Majesty and of the said King, and protest my sorrow for the same. 


In a charming postscript to the confession Sir Robert Cecil 
describes the disposition of the case: 


We whose names are hereunder written have strictly examined all 
circumstances of this case, and do find the man to have spoken 
foolishly of the State of Scotland, but far from any malicious, 
slanderous humour, for which (if it could have been so proved), 
he should dearly have paid for it, according to Her Majesty’s abso- 
lute direction given to us; but being not proved so, he hath been 
only committed [“ only committed ”!—sentenced to prison, I sup- 
pose] for his busiosity in matters beyond his calling, a fault very 
usual in this age.’° 


Who can be sure that Nemesis did not overtake Rich and 
punish him for his “ busiosity ”! 

“The King saies litle but thinkes more.” After March, 1603, 
that he was in a position to think little, say more, and do and 
do and do must have been clear to everybody in England. It 
was painfully clear to Ben Jonson and George Chapman, to 
cite only two celebrated examples. For mild insults to indigent 
Scotchmen in Eastward Ho (1605) they were, as one authority 
wittily says, “ given an opportunity for cool reflection on their 
jests by a spell of imprisonment.” ** With their fate in 1605 


CSPS, 1589-1603, p. 748. 
2° CSP, Dom. Ser., 1595-1597, p. 94. 
11 For details of their punishment, in which James interested himself personally, 
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fresh in his mind, the collator approaches the 1606 edition of 
Rich’s Farewell with amused anticipation and turns eagerly to 
the tale of the devil and the King of Scotland. He is not dis- - 
appointed with what he finds there. Worn out with his wife’s 
nagging, the devil 


not onely auoided himselfe from her presence, but also deuised with 
speede to flie the Countrey, and comming to Douer, thinking to 
crosse the Seas, finding shipping ready, he toke his course and gat 
him to Rome, neuer staiyng till hee came to Constantinople, where 
the Turke kept his Court, and nowe forgetting all humanitie which 
he had learned before in England, he began a fresh to play the 
deuill, and so possessed the Turke himselfe. (sig. Y3") 


Throughout the rest of the story revision of the most careful 
and consistent kind is evident. The Turk and Constantinople 
everywhere replace the King of Scotland and Edinburgh. 
Three men would presumably have been most eager to see 
that such replacements were effected, the publisher, the censor, 
and the author. Since the edition of 1606 was the fourth, it 
seems unlikely that it should have required another perusal by 
the censor; and the identity and the fate of the censor who dealt 
with the first edition of 1581, twenty-five years earlier, are too 
uncertain to allow much chance of his having interested himself 
in the matter. Such changes as “ depart our Grandseigniour 
the Turke ” from “ departe the Kyng of Scots ” and, indeed, the 
whole revision in general would seem to lie beyond the powers 
or the duties of corrector, printer, or publisher. Only the 
author is left for serious consideration, and all the evidence 
points to him. What more natural choice for Rich to make than 
Constantinople and the Turk? The fourth tale in his Farewell 
contains a reference to the Turk and his seraglio. The hero of 
the first has won his fame defeating Turks and refurbishes his 
unjustly tarnished reputation by conquering them anew. The 
hero of the second spends a year fighting the Turk, and most of 
the action occurs in Constantinople. The “ greate Turke ” him- 
self is a principal character in the seventh tale, much of which 
revolves around his successful attempt to reduce a fortified 
Christian city and his conversion to Christianity. Incidentally, 
see Percy Simpson, Proof-Reading in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth 


Centuries (London, 1935), pp. 22f., and Ben Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford and Percy 
Simpson (Oxford, 1925), I, 190-200; IV, 498 f. 
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this lost sheep in Rich’s source, a story by Belleforest, is 
Hadding, the notorious Scandinavian-Norman berserker; but 
in his place Rich prefers, significantly, the Turk, though in 
other details he is usually content to follow Belleforest. And 
in Rich’s preface, where he is lambasting the enemies of 
England, he sandwiches the Turk in a place of signal honor 
between two other archfiends, the Pope and the devil. Here at 
last, in the eyes of a man who clearly had Turks on the brain, 
was a safe candidate for possession by the devil. Let the book 
begin and end with a scourging of the accursed Moslem! 

Cheek by jowl with the Pope, the Turk, and the devil in the 
prefatory scourging stood certain others whose presence necessi- 
tated the only other revision in 1606 which deserves attention 
here. What friendship, Rich inquires in the editions of 1581, 
1583, and 1594, may we English expect from our enemies 


if their oportunitie would serve them to be revenged of the dispite, 
which long agoe thei had conceived against us? First, the Frenche 
hath ever been our enemies by nature; the Scottes by custome; the 
Spanyardes for religion; the Duche, although we have stoode them 
in greate steade, and holpe them at many a pinche, yet I could 
buye as much freendshipp as thei doe all owe us for a barrell of 
Englishe beere. If we should goe any further, then wee come to 
the Pope, the Turke, and the devill, and what frendship thei beare 
us, I thinke every one can imagine. (pp. 13 f.) 


In 1606 the four words “ the Scottes by custome” vanish. It 
would be interesting to know whether their disappearance and 
the other discreet revisions ever came to James’s attention and, 
if so, whether he was then willing to forgive and forget the grave 
insults to himself and his nation in Rich’s unrevised version. 

Any Jacobean writer might have been understandably eager 
to encourage the King in his forgetfulness of old scores, but 
Rich’s efforts, even before the revisions of 1606, seem almost 
hysterical. On September 3, 1604, the author who had been so 
careless of the royal dignity while it was in Edinburgh suddenly 
discovered an exceedingly tender conscience which troubled him 
when that dignity, now in London, was flouted. In a long report 
to Lord Cecil he describes how in the presence of his wife, his 
sister-in-law, other relatives, friends, and himself a certain Cap- 
tain Cosnoll spoke irreverently of the new book of statutes, 
singling out those against sorcerers and bigamists. Worse, he 
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even went so far as to comment on the King’s prowess as a 
hunter—a hunter of does, a sport which in Cosnoll’s opinion 
James had not long to enjoy: “ he grows weak in the back, his 
date is almost out! . . . hys back is weak, & he is going on his 
last half yeare.” ** Shades of poor, indiscreet William Leonard 
with his “ busiosity ” and his aspersions on James’s manhood! 
To Cosnoll’s insults Mistress Rich, righteously indignant, loftily 
replied 

that she had never yet sene the king, but she had heard all the good 
[about him]... & that, she had read in many books that he had 
ever been a godly and great [prince] & therefore she would both 
speak wel of him & pray for him as long as she lived.... God bless 


the king said my wife & I hope in God he shall live amongst us yet 
thes forty years. (pp. 94, 96) 


No detail of this episode, which recalls opera buffa at its most 
hilarious, deserves to be scanted. But one must be content to 
report only that at the trial which Rich’s informing precipitated 
Captain Cosnoll appears to have got the better of Captain Rich. 
In his frustration Rich addresses to Cecil a bitter lament that 
would do Iago credit: 


Yf all this will not serve to convyct a traitor, god save the king, 
& send him long to raign over us, for men shoull show more wit to 
pray for him in secret, then openly to detect any treason conspyred 
against him. (p. 98) 


Rich’s labors in behalf of James’s honor were not altogether 
lost, one hopes, for “ Y* ho',” Rich reminds Cecil, 


as you say wil inform the king what hath been done & what... . 
hath [been] said & confest, we are likewise with all humblenes to 
besech you to inform the king what we have already said & what 
we do furthe" protest. (p. 99) 


How James received this information from Cecil is not re- 
corded, but plenty of evidence shows that he was not allowed 
to forget how devoted a subject Captain Rich could be. In 
1604, the year of the Cosnoll case, Prince Henry, only ten at 
the time, may have been surprised to find both The Fruits of 
Long Experiences and A Soldier's Wish for Briton’s Welfare 


** See E. M. Hinton, Ireland through Tudor Eyes (Philadelphia, 1935), pp. 95, 
96. All quotations of the report and letters involved in the Rich-Cosnoll case are 
from this volume. 
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(The Fruits again, under a different title) dedicated to him by 
Rich. Notable in The Fruits is as affecting a tribute as one 
author ever paid another, from the author of the Farewell to 
the author of the Demonologie: 


England is made happy in him, whose name is alreadie consecrated 
to immortalitie, whose Magnificence equalled with Vertue, is able 
with Caeser, with one hand to holde the Speare in the rest, and 
with the other to hold the pen: whose Imperiall seate is no lesse 
renowned by Mars, then beautified by the Muses. (p. 61) 


With The Fruits and A Soldier’s Wish Rich apparently suc- 
ceeded in at least getting his foot in the royal door, for in the 
epistle to Faults, Faults, and Nothing Else but Faults (1606), 
also dedicated to Henry, he says, “I haue . . . humblie pre- 
sumed of that gracious fauour, that hath alreadie tied me with 
all dutie and zeale, to lay my hands vnder your Highnesse 
feete.” 

The blandishments had only begun. Reversing the strategy 
recommended in the old proverb “ Salt the cow to get the calf,” 
Rich dedicated yet another work, A Catholic Conference, to 
Prince Henry in 1612. When Henry died in November of that 
year, how especially grievous the loss of his prince and patron 
must have seemed to Rich we can only imagine. There were, 
however, other calves to be salted: in 1613 his muse, not yet 
exhausted or blinded by grief, dictated to him Opinion Deified, 
dedicated to Prince Charles (who had of course succeeded 
Henry as heir apparent) , and The Excellency of Good Women, 
dedicated to Princess Elizabeth. Precisely when these atten- 
tions to the royal bairns began to tell on their sire no one can 
say, but on the title-page of the 1612 volume and on two sub- 
sequent title-pages appears gratifying news: the works are 
advertised as being by Barnaby Rich, “ Gent. Seruant to the 
Kinges most excellent Maiestie.” 

A diligent, never-flagging servant he continued to be. On 
December 15, 1615, he presented to his sovereign The Anothomy 
of Irelande, a long confidential report in his own hand, cobbled 
up “ for hys Ma“ especyall servyes.” “I am Inioyned by oathe 
(beynge your Ma** sworne servant) ” to prepare such reports, 
he reminds the King in the first paragraph.* Nor was The 


18 The Anothomy of Irelande, ed. E. M. Hinton, PMLA, LV (1940), p. 81. 
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Anothomy the first of his animadversions on Irish affairs to 
reach James’s eyes. Defending A New Description of Ireland | 
(1610) , which sorely exasperated many Irish and Anglo-Irish 
readers, Rich may well have silenced the pained outcries by 
declaring 


[Many condemn the book] that was licensed to the presse by 
authoritie, that the Kinges maiestie himselfe hath pleased to pervse, 
that our gratious yong Prince, vouchsafed the like, that was dedi- 
cated to the most honorable and worthy Earll the Lord high Treas- 
urer of England, and to bee shorte, that was both seene and per- 
mitted by the most of the Lords of his maiesties most honorable 
counsayle.'* 


For all his labors Rich may have expected no further reward 
than to be allowed to continue dutifully serving his ruler, de- 
fending him from calumny and plying him and his children with 
advice on how to deal with Ireland, how to conduct military 
affairs, and how to recognize the faults rampant in a naughty 
world. Virtue is its own reward. But it can attract rewards of 
a material sort. Rich’s virtue did. In 1611 £60 16s 8d from the 
King’s revenues were paid Rich as his pension, which he had 


apparently been unable to collect since 1602.° And, finally, 
on July 4, 1616, the year before he died, from Westminster came 
_ a warrant to pay to Barnaby Rich, the eldest captain of the 
_ kingdom, £100 “as a free gift.”** “The King saies litle but 
_ thinkes more.” At last the thoughts Rich inspired in him must 
have been kindly and generous. 


Folger Shakespeare Library 


4 True and a Kind Excuse (1612), sigs. B4°-Cl. 
*® Calendar of the Carew Manuscripts, V, 185. 
*° CSP, Dom. Ser., 1611-1618, p. 378. 
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THE PLEASURES OF PITY 
By A. O. ALpripGE 


Most eighteenth-century theories concerning the pleasure 
we find in witnessing painful scenes, whether in dramatic 
representations or in real life, were based upon pity. George 
Campbell in summarizing the chief theories reduced them to 
five categories, that we enjoy the exercise of all the passions, 
that we recognize the fictitious nature of the representation in 
tragedy, that we appreciate the talent and skill of the artist, 
that pity is a form of self-love, and that pity is a natural 
affection." In ELH,’ Earl R. Wasserman has given a thorough 
treatment of the effects of literary tragedy. 

The major problem concerning pity in the eighteenth century 
lad to do with its source, whether it was a natural benevolent 
affection or merely a phase of self-love. The two theories are 
contrasted in Spectator 588 (1714) and Adventurer 110 (1753), 
pity being praised strongly in the first and disparaged in the 
second. The presentation of pity as a form of self-love is based 
on Lucretius’ famous illustration of pleasure in pain, taken up 
by Hobbes and nearly all writers on the paradox. Hobbes 
wonders, “From what passion proceedeth it, that men take 
pleasure to behold from the shore the danger of them that are 
at sea in a tempest, or in a fight, or from a safe castle to behold 
two armies charge one another in the field?” * Although com- 
plex, the passion is on the whole pleasurable, Hobbes concludes; 
otherwise people would not flock to such spectacles. Our feel- 
ing is made up of pity, a source of grief, and “novelty and 
remembrance of our own security present,” two sources of 
delight. “But the delight is so far predominant, that men 
usually are content in such a case to be spectators of the 
misery of their friends.”” Hobbes does not believe that pity in 
itself is pleasurable. In Leviathan he defines it as “ grief for 


* Philosophy of Rhetoric, bk. 1, chap. 11. 
? 14 (1947) . 293-307. For a brief history of theories of pleasure and pain see Sir 
William Hamilton, Lectures on Metaphysics and Logie (Boston, 1869), 1. 602-12. 
For an interesting discussion of some manifestations in the nineteenth century, see 
Mario Praz, The Romantic Agony (Oxford, 1933). 
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| the calamity of another” which arises “from the imagination 
_ that the like calamity may befall himself.” * 


Henry Grove in Spectator 588 condemns this hypothesis as 


' the “assigning of an artificial cause of a natural passion” and 


argues that “children and persons most thoughtless about their 


_ own condition, and incapable of entering into the prospects of 


futurity, feel the most violent touches of compassion.” Our 
impulse to relieve the sufferings of those in distress must be 
based on a nobler principle than vanity and self-love, because 
of the natural “conscience of approving oneself a benefactor 


_ to mankind.” Our sense of satisfaction is far greater when we 


have acted without an interested design than when we have 
acted to satisfy the ends of self-love. Joseph Butler in a sermon 


on “Compassion” also appealed to the common consent of 


mankind that pity has the distress of another as its object and 


not one’s self only.’ 


Mandeville, however, like Hobbes found no real pleasure in 
pity and wrote his “Essay on Charity and Charity Schools” 


against the point of view expounded by Grove. In an earlier 
essay he had argued that pity is not a virtue.® Although the 


least harmful of the passions, it is, he maintained, a natural 


_ impulse which may produce evil as well as good and which 


consults neither public interest nor reason. There is no merit 
in a man’s saving an innocent babe from falling into a fire, for 


_ the man acts only to save himself from the pain of witnessing 


the child’s suffering. To see a baby devoured alive by a hungry 


_ pig would be a source of torture and pity, not only to a humani- 


tarian, but to a highwayman or a murderer.’ Every human 


_ being would be strongly moved by the scene, but not one would 
have a right to feel virtuous. 


We feel pity Mandeville asserts, only when the suffering 


_ object is immediately before our senses. When we see a criminal 


executed at short range, we are affected by the fears and agonies 


of his features, but if we see the execution from a distance or 
_ merely read about it, we feel no pity.* People with strong 


‘Part 1, Chap. 6, a definition derived from Aristotle’s Rhetoric 2.8. 
° Robert Carmichael ed., Fifteen Sermons (London, 1856), pp. 81-95. See R. S. 


Crane, “‘ Genealogy of the Man of Feeling,” ELH 1 (1934) . 205-230. 


°F. B. Kaye ed., The Fable of the Bees (Oxford, 1924), 1.56. 
7 Ibid., 1. 255. 
Ibid., 1. 256. 
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imaginations may trump up by artificial means a weak sem- 
blance of compassion for absent suffering, but it is as faint as 
the pity we feel at tragedies, which results from intellectual 
indolence. “ Our Judgment leaves part of the Mind uninform’d, 
and to indulge a lazy Wantonness suffers it to be led into an 
Error, which is necessary to have a Passion rais’d, the slight 
Strokes of which are not unpleasant to us when the Soul is in 
an idle unactive Humour.” 

Mandeville defines pity as a counterfeit or inferior imitation 
of charity, which in turn is the transferring of part of our own 
genuine self-love to other people not bound to us by ties of 
friendship or consanguinity. The terms charity or pity cannot 
be applied to kind acts done to our friends or relatives, for 
these are partly in our own interest and are an obligation 
imposed upon us by the opinion of society. This concept is 
taken over by Hawkesworth in Adventurer 110, who defines 
pity as that passion “ which is excited by the sufferings of per- 
sons with whom we have no tender connexion, and with whose 
welfare the stronger passions have not united our felicity.” 
The anguish of a mother whose infant is brutally killed before 
her eyes is not pity, but the sentiment of a total stranger who 
should “drop a silent tear at the relation” is. Since pity is 
absorbed by another passion whenever our love for the sufferer 
is strong, Hawkesworth argues, “pity is rather an evidence of 
the weakness than strength of .. . general philanthropy.” Here 
Hawkesworth is contending against sentimentalism, the view 
prevalent throughout the previous half-century that benevolent 
impulses and intentions constituted virtue and were in them- 
selves a sufficient passport to a favored place in heaven. In the 
spirit of Mandeville, he argues that if human benevolence were 
absolutely pure and social, artificial means would not be needed 
to arouse our sensibility, and we would deplore the distress of 
others without any mixture of delight. “That deceitful sorrow, 
in which pleasure is so well known to be predominant, that 
invention has been busied for ages in contriving tales of ficti- 
tious sufferance for no other end than to excite it, would be 
changed into honest commiseration, in which pain would be 
unmixed, and which, therefore, we should wish to lose.” To 
prove his point, which is also Mandeville’s, Hawkesworth gives 
an account of a gathering of people who listen with indifference 
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to the description of a sanguinary battle in which thousands 
_ of lives are lost, but who weep when the particular woes of one 
_ tragic victim of the conflict are described in detail. Every 
heart was afflicted with pity, but each regretted that the story 
- came to an end and each would have listened to another with 
_ relish. “Such was the Benevolence of Pity!” 


Mandeville and Hawkesworth held a pejorative view of pity 


_ because they opposed sentimentalism. Jonathan Edwards took 
| a similar view because he supported Calvinistic theology. By 
_ nature Edwards was probably attracted to the benevolent 
_ schemes of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, but was led by the 
_ doctrine of original sin to distrust such doctrines as the benevo- 
_ lence of pity which exalted human nature. Hence he follows 
_ Mandeville in pointing out that men are moved only by extreme 
_ anguish at close range. They may be completely indifferent 
_ to suffering they do not see, to the death, or to the positive 
_ pleasure of others. Pity may even exist in company with 
_ malevolence, for men may pity the suffering of others whom 
_ they would like to see dead or whose prosperity they would 
hate. Edwards concludes that pity is a natural instinct designed 
_ to preserve mankind by prompting each individual to give 
_ relief and assistance in occasions of extreme calamity. 


Edwards affirmed that pity may exist in company with 


- malevolence to refute the view of the sentimentalists that it is 


founded upon benevolence. The anti-sentimentalists described 
by Hawkesworth in Adventurer 110 with whom he probably 
sympathized, went even further in attributing our delight in 
pity to unmixed selfishness and malignity. We are said “to 


: pity no longer than we fancy ourselves to suffer, and to be 
_ pleased only by reflecting that our sufferings are not real; thus 


indulging a dream of distress, from which we can awake 
whenever we please, to exult in our security, and enjoy the 
comparison of the fiction with the truth.” 

Another disparaging view of pity is presented by Oliver 
Goldsmith, conditioned perhaps by his own somewhat impe- 
cunious career. Goldsmith looks upon pity only as a prerequisite 
condition for the solicitation of funds. Pity and friendship are 
incompatible passions, he maintains, the latter being composed 
of esteem and pleasure, the former of sorrow and contempt. 


®« A Dissertation concerning .. . Virtue,” Works (London, 1840), 1.136. 
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Though pity may often relieve, it “seldom affords distress 
more than transitory assistance” and “ generally produces but 
heggarly effects.”” We may have powerful feelings of sympathy 
at the first symptom of distress, but with each repetition, our 
sensibility decreases, “ till at last, our sensations lose all mixture 
of sorrow, and degenerate into downright contempt.” When 
we give farthings from the motive of pity, we may give pounds 
from other motives, such as vanity, self-interest, or avarice." 

There are three ways of interpreting the selfish system, 
according to George Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric. When 
a man feels sorrow or sheds tears from seeing another suffer 
in life or on the stage, he may do so because (1) he conceives 
that the same calamity may come to him in the future, (2) he 
conceives himself to be the very person suffering at the very 
instant his pity is raised, (3) he imagines that he personally is 
suffering the distress he sees." One man seeing Garrick as Lear 
would say, I know that Garrick is only acting, but I am aroused 
with the thought that I may someday be in Lear’s position; 
another, I forgot the actor and thought I was watching Lear 
himself; and the third, I imagine I am personally suffering 
everything endured on the stage by the actor. Those belonging 
to the third group who saw a man perishing from hunger would 
rot give him any food in their possession but would immedi- 
ately devour it themselves. The only way of eluding this objec- 
tion is to affirm that under the illusion aroused by pity, the 
man loses all consciousness of identity and fancies that the 
starving man before him is actually himself. But this hardly 
deserves serious consideration, Campbell affirms, for such fic- 
tions take place only in madness. Campbell finally exposes the 
system of self-love as a specious hypothesis by showing how a 
parallel system could be maintained to prove that all men are 
motivated by self-hate. One could say that the miser denies 
himself the necessities of life, the sensualist squanders every- 


1° Essay 5, Miscellaneous Works (Perth, 1791), 1.86. 

1 Book 1, Chapter 11. The last two theories resemble Adam Smith’s view of 
sympathy, which is usually considered as part of the benevolent scheme. “ By the 
imagination we place ourselves in his situation, we conceive ourselves enduring all 
the same torments, we enter as it were into his body, and become in some measure 
the same person with him.” Theory of Moral Sentiments (Philadelphia, 1817), 
Chapter 1. 
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thing in dissipation, the Fame-seeker gives up comfort and ease 
for an empty name—all out of a principle of self-hate. 

The opposite system of benevolence is usually attributed to 
Shaftesbury and his followers, but it appears in various writers 
from Addison to Blair. Addison terms love a most delightful 
passion and defines pity as love softened by sorrow.’ Blair 
defines pity as an affection or instinct which includes benevo- 
lence and friendship and partakes of their agreeable and pleas- 
ing nature.'* We must turn to Hutcheson, however, for a detailed 
treatment of the esthetics of pity. Hutcheson maintains that 
every human being is made uneasy by any grievous misery he 
sees another involved in, and that compassion makes him wish 
to give relief without imagining that he is thereby serving his 
own private good.'* When reflection tells us that our compas- 
sion will not aid in relieving misery, self-love tells us to retire 
from the scene, but when this reflection is missing, we hurry 
to see objects of compassion. It is this principle which leads 
us to attend executions and tragedies, the latter furnishing the 
additional appeal of the “moral beauty of the characters and 
actions.” The moral appeal existed also in gladiatorial combats, 
for the combatants revealed vivid instances of courage and the 
contempt of death. With Hutcheson then, compassion is, a 
natural instinct closely associated with the attraction of moral 
beauty. 

Even Mandeville had granted that pity is a natural instinct, 
but two other famous literary figures, Lord Bolingbroke and 
Samuel Johnson, insisted that it is not. The latter in a famous 
passage in Boswell’s Life declares: “ Children are always cruel. 
Savages are always cruel. Pity is acquired and improved by 
the cultivation of reason.” Johnson insists that a desire to effect 
relief is essential to pity and states that we may have uneasy 
sensations from seeing a creature in distress without wishing 
to relieve him; for example, we may feel uneasiness when horses 
are whipped, but, being in a hurry, not wish the whipping to 
stop.” 


1? Spectator 397. 

*8 Rhetoric (London, 1793), 3. 314-15. 

* An Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue (London, 
1758), pp. 243 ff. 

** Wed., July 20, 1763. 
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Johnson’s statement appears in a widely-read section of a 
famous book, but Bolingbroke’s is all but unknown. He wrote 
his rare Reflections concerning Innate Moral Principles pri- 
marily to show that compassion is not an innate principle.’ 
The mere doubt we feel, Bolingbroke declares, is sufficient to 
prove that compassion is not innate, for, if the proposition is 
true, it should be as evident as the proposition that all men 
love pleasure and hate pain. Like the love of children for their 
parents, compassion is thought to be innate only because we 
do not remember its birth, but actually both spring from habit 
and reason. If compassion were innate, it would be universal, 
but whole nations are insensible to it even when it is strength- 
ened by parental affection. Several American tribes castrate 
and fatten their children in order to eat them, the Romans 
eagerly attended gladiatorial contests, and contemporary Euro- 
peans delight in the carnage of war. Bolingbroke’s conclusion 
is that reason and education make use of self-love to reveal to 
us the amiableness of virtue and the horrid nature of vice. 
Benevolence and gratitude become habitual, and aversion to 
pain is extended to compassion for the sufferings of others. 
But “he who relieves the Wretch, whom he doth not know, 
is governed by the same general and innate Principle of Action 
[self-love], with him who kills and eats his Son.” 

Next to Hutcheson, perhaps the most determined defender 
of the instinctive basis of pity was Lord Kames. This concept 
was so important to him that he could not accept Adam Smith’s 
theory that moral sentiments are based on sympathy or imagin- 
ing what we would feel in a similar situation. Kames affirmed 
against Smith’s theory that imagination does not necessarily 
arouse sympathy and that dull and illiterate people who have 
little or no imagination yet display sympathy, a fact showing 
clearly “that sympathy must proceed from some natural 


*° The work which appeared in London in 1752 was written originally in French. 
The original text and the English translation appear on opposite pages. It was 
answered by Robert Clayton in Some Thoughts on Self-Love . .. occasioned by 
reading Mr. Hume’s works, and the short treatise, written in French by Lord 
Bolingbroke, on compassion (Dublin, 1753). Clayton agrees with Bolingbroke that 
self-love is the basis of conduct, but opposes Bolingbroke’s view that reason is an 
element in compassion. He also maintains that our opinions of pleasure and pain, 
beauty and harmony, are arbitrary. 
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principle inherent in all human beings, the young as well as 
the old.” 

The contrary points of view were surveyed at the end of the 
century by Samuel Parr in his A Spital Sermon (London, 
1801) ."° He quotes first Sherlock’s opinion that compassion is 
attended with a pain and uneasiness to ourselves which can be 
allayed only by relieving the sufferer and hence that relieving 
distress complies with the cravings of nature. This notion may 
be interpreted to fit either the selfish or the benevolent scheme, 
but Parr is afraid that it will be used by advocates of the latter. 
He has similar misgivings about David Hartley’s explanation 
of compassion on his associationalist scheme. According to 
Hartley, compassion is a complex of feelings based upon child- 
hood experiences.'® The child learns that the pains of any one 
member of the household affect all the others; for example, 
he is laid under restraint during sickness. The signs of misery 
in another’s countenance may also bring up memory of his own 
misery. Hence he wishes to relieve the suffering of another to 
prevent himself from experiencing adverse effects. Adults have 
other sources of compassion such as love for morally good char- 
acters and for objects of natural affection as well as the knowl- 
edge that compassion is widely praised. We are likely to have 
most pity for diseases and calamities we have felt ourselves or 
apprehend the danger of feeling and to pity our friends and 
relatives more than strangers, the latter being contrary to the 
notions of Mandeville and Hawkesworth. 

Parr accepts Hartley’s psychology and admits that the feel- 
ing of uneasiness remains after compassion is experienced, but 
adds that Hutcheson, on the other hand, is right in saying that 
compassion does not excite us immediately with a desire to 
remove our own pain. We desire to relieve the distress of 
another without imagining “that this relief is a private good 
to ourselves.” *° In confirmation, Parr quotes Burke’s principle 
that “ we have no small degree of delight in the real misfortunes 
and pains of others.” ** The creator has given us this delight 


17 Essays on the Principles of Morality (Edinburgh, 1779). 

18 Pp. 44-45. 

1° Observations on Man (London, 1810), 1. 488. 

*° Inquiry, p. 240. 

1 Inquiry . . . on the Sublime and Beautiful, Part 1, Sec. 14. Delight here seems 
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to keep us from avoiding scenes of misery and to prompt us to 
relieve ourselves by relieving those who suffer. 

Parr admits that both pleasure and pain exist in compassion, 
but insists “that the agent intends directly neither to obtain 
that pleasure, nor to remove that pain, but to succour the dis- 
tressed object.” As a finishing touch, he quotes Akenside’s lines 
written to refute the famous ones of Lucretius (Suave mari 
magno .. .), lines quoted in the eighteenth century almost as 
frequently as Lucretius’. 


O deemest thou indeed, 
No kind endearment here by nature giv’n 
To mutual terror and compassion’s tears? 
(P. of Im., 2. 706-708) 


In Parr’s survey we see a connection between the dispute 
over selfish and benevolent impulses and the question whether 
pity has any elements of pleasure at all. The advocates of the 
selfish system seem to regard pity as entirely painful; whereas 
only the advocates of benevolent systems find pleasure in it. 
Hence the asserters of benevolent instincts could paradoxically 
be accused of malignity in finding pleasure in the suffering of 
other people. 

Neither side had a really satisfying explanation of our en- 
joyment of distressing scenes. If pity is entirely painful, the 
accompanying thoughts which the disciples of Hobbes say we 
have—that we ourselves are secure from danger and that the 
same distress may come to us some day (considerations oppo- 
site in tendency) —can hardly provide a compensating pleasure. 
If pity is pleasurable, as the advocates of the benevolent system 
maintain, there should be some more convincing reason than 
the mere assertion that God has contrived things that way so 
that we shall be driven to aid our fellow creatures. Lord Kames, 
however, presents a more logical solution of the problem. He 
makes a distinction between agreeable and disagreeable objects 
and those which raise affection and aversion, and points out 
that many disagreeable or even painful objects may not raise 
aversion. Hence the feelings of grief and compassion are both 
painful, but do not raise aversion. To the contrary, “ we cling 


to be more than the mere elimination of pains, the definition which Burke gives in 
the first part of his essay. 
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to the object that raises our grief, and love to dwell upon it.” ” 
This explains spite-marriages and masochism. The young 
woman rejected in love, to rebuke the man who has rejected 
her and to augment her own distress, throws herself at the first 
man who will have her. The man who is grieving for a departed 
friend, rushes headlong toward every new occasion of grief. 
“Why should I be happy when my friend is no more, is the 
language of this passion.” In relations with other people, we 
dwell on objects of misery instead of shunning them, just as 
naturally as we indulge grief for our own misfortune. Even 
self-love does not lead us always to avoid pain and distress, 
for all of the social passions arising from sympathy are painful, 
but unaccompanied with aversion. We reflect with satisfaction 
upon the pain occasioned by the social principle “and are 
willing to submit to it upon all occasions with chearfulness and 
heart-liking, just as much as if it were a real pleasure.” ** We 
go to public executions out of curiosity, to prize-fights and 
gladiatorial shows to see examples of courage and bravery, 
and to tragedy to indulge our compassionate temper. 

Burke’s more famous theory that we get a “real delight” 
from the misfortunes and pains of others is based on the same 
principle of sympathy, but is less logically expressed. Although 
Burke at the outset of his essay particularly defines delight as 
the merely relative pleasure which comes from the removal or 
moderation of pain, he seems to use delight in its more con- 
ventional sense in his discussion of sympathy. The effects of 
sympathy, defined in the manner of Adam Smith as “a sort of 
substitution by which we are put into the place of another man, 
and affected in many respects as he is affected,” lead us, Burke 
maintains, to take delight in the misfortunes and pains of 
others, authentic or fictitious, through the kindred passions of 
terror and pity. “Terror is a passion which always produces 
delight when it does not press too closely; and pity is a passion 
accompanied with pleasure, because it arises from love and 
social affection.” ** Burke explains the effects of sympathy 
more clearly by giving its final cause. Our Creator has designed 
that all human beings should be united by the bond of sym- 
pathy, and he has strengthened that bond with a feeling of 


Ibid., p. 17. 


2 Op. cit., pp. 6-7. ** Inquiry, 1. xiv. 
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delight in circumstances where sympathy is most needed—in 
the distresses of others. The measure of delight we experience 
keeps us from avoiding the miseries of others; the pain we 
experience causes us to do everything in our power to relieve 
their suffering. All this occurs “antecedent to any reasoning, 
by an instinct that works us to its own purposes without our 
concurrence.” ** The effects of sympathy in witnessing tragedy 
are exactly the same as in real life except that they are less 
powerful, but our pleasure is increased on the other hand by 
the pleasing perception of the imitation. Burke denies Fonte- 
nelle’s principle though that our pleasure comes from the 
realization that the suffering is a deceit, for the closer the 
representation approaches reality, he maintains, the greater 
becomes the pleasure. Burke rejects also the Aristotelian- 
Lucretian principle that pleasure comes from realizing that 
we are exempt from evil. Our immunity from danger is a neces- 
sary condition of pleasure, he says, but not a cause. In order 
for one person to kill another it is a necessary condition that 
both be alive, but it is a sophism to argue that their both being 
alive was the cause of the slaying. It is as much of a sophism 
to argue that immunity from danger, real or fictitious, is the 
cause of pleasure. 

Burke’s theory may have had some influence upon Campbell, 
but the theories of Hartley and Kames were stronger. Pity, 
according to Campbell, is not a simple passion, but a group of 
passions united by association in which pleasant ones usually 
predominate.** One passion engenders another; “sympathy 
engages benevolence, and benevolence love,” the three emotions 
in pity. Campbell regards this as the only rational explanation 
of why mothers generally bestow their greatest love on the 
sickest child in the family even though it may be far from the 


2° Perhaps Wordsworth had this notion of sympathy in mind when he wrote in 
the preface to the Lyrical Ballads, “ We have no sympathy but what is propagated 
by pleasure; I would not be misunderstood; but whenever we sympathize with pain, 
it will be found that the sympathy is produced and carried on by subtle combina- 
tions with pleasure.” By saying, “I would not be misunderstood,” Wordsworth is 
probably calling our attention to the paradoxical nature of his statement, demon- 
strating that he has recognized it himself, and asserting his determination to main- 
tain it. Had he taken more pains to be understood, instead of not to be misunder- 
stood, however, he would have explained which one of the many forms of the 
paradox of pleasure in pain he had in mind. 

2° Loc. cit. 
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loveliest in temper or other qualities. Distress diminishes faults, 
sets off beauty, and makes even enmity relent. Campbell main- 
tains that the principal pleasure from pity arises from its own 
nature, not from any adventitious circumstances. Love sweetens 
commiseration or sympathetic sorrow, and commiseration gives 
a stability to those emotions which might otherwise cloy the 
mind. Benevolence in itself affords an agreeable occupation to 
the thoughts by engaging us to devise expedients by which to 
relieve distress. “Yet the whole movement of the combined 
affections is not converted into pleasure; for though the uneasi- 
ness of the melancholy passions be overpowered, it is not effaced 
by something stronger of an opposite kind.” The combination 
of passions is not like the blending of colors in which two pro- 
duce a third containing no trace of the original hues which 
composed it; it is more like a mixture of tastes in which the 
different savors of the ingredients are perceptible. 

A later critic, Rev. Basil Richard Barrett, surveying the 
numerous attempts to explain the pleasure in tragedy, all pre- 
sented by their exponents as highly original, pointed out that 
the problem had been proposed and well explained in antiquity 
by Saint Augustine.*” The statement of the problem in Augus- 
tine’s Confessions (Book III, Chapter IT) is indeed as full and 
interesting as that of any of the eighteenth-century estheticians. 
His explanation, however, which Barrett considers to be similar 
to Burke’s, merely ascribes our pleasure to social love. 


Must not . .. the cause of this pleasure be that, though no one 
loves to be miserable himself, yet he loves to feel pity for the misery 
of others; and this pity not being unmingled with grief, we may, 
on this account, be said to like the sensation itself of grief. Our 
being thus affected, proceeds from a certain degree of friendship, 
which we naturally, bear one to another. 


Barrett fully accepts the principle of social affection as a source 
of pleasure, but rejects the related theory of Burke that terror 
in itself also gives delight. Apparently still indulging a taste 
for antiquity or for well-established concepts, he maintains that 
in objects of terror, not the terror itself, but merely curiosity 
is the source of delight. 


University of Maryland 


* Pretensions to a Final Analysis of the Nature and Origin of Sublimity, Style, 
Beauty, Genius, and Taste (London, 1812). See the appendix. 
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Annual Tudor and Stuart Lecture delivered April 18, 1947. Recognizes 
two metrical traditions as the governing principles of English poetry from 
Chaucer to the twentieth century. Saintsbury is said to be the chief 
exponent of the first (the stress and foot system) and Lanier the most 
important theorist in the second (the temporal system). 


1947. iv-+ 16 pages. Paper. 50 cents 


cA Bibliography of Modern Prosody Kari SHAPIRO 


Annotated list of seventy-one books, articles, and reviews on English 
prosody which the author considers representative of new tendencies in 
prosodic scholarship and science. Annotations digest the main principle 
of each work and relate it to one of the “schools of English metrics.” 
These are designated in the introduction as “ stress prosody,” ‘ temporal 
prosody,” and “mixed prosody.” A ‘glossary of prosodic terms is 
appended. 
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